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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE military situation on the Nile is better than it was a 
week ago. It is now certain, if ever uncertain, that the 
Dervishes have been sent by the Khartoum Khalifa, and conse- 
quently that they are not bands detached by El Senoussi, who 
is so powerful south of Tripoli and Tunis. Although the 
Khalifa’s lieutenant, Wad-el-N’Jumi, was hit so hard at Arguin, 
he has contrived to descend upon Abu Simbel ; there he halts at 
the wells, waiting for a fresh body on the march down the left 
bank of the Nile. The time gained has enabled the Egyptian 
authorities to push a British brigade up to Assouan, bring a 
black battalion from Kosseir, and strengthen the Egyptian 
troops, chiefly black, who hold the river-line above Korosko 
asfar as Toski. The invading chief, who has referred General 
Grenfell to the Khalifa, intends to press on; and in a few 
days it is probable that the invaders will have to make good 
their assumption, if they can, on the field of battle. 














During the past week the condition of Crete has been 
rapidly growing more serious, and on Friday the Vienna 
correspondent of the Times telegraphed that the revolt was 
spreading over the whole island. The inhabitants seem in two 
minds. Some are for annexation to Greece; others, disgusted 
by receiving no help from Athens, have declared for a 
British Protectorate,—and to this party it is said the whole 
Mussulman population adheres. The insurgents at Retimo 
and Cape Sidera hoisted the Union Jack, with Queen Victoria’s 
portrait; while at Milata the police were assaulted to the cry 
of “Long live England!” and a band played “God Save the 
Queen,”—an absurd notion, but affording a curious illustra- 
tion of how much our rule is liked in the Mediterranean. 
What the end will be it is difficult to say. The Greeks 
would, of course, like Crete, but cannot move for fear 
of the Turkish Fleet, and so are at present discouraging 
the movement. It is, nevertheless, very doubtful whether 
the Porte really cares to keep its troublesome possession in 
the Aigean, and there are whispers that it would make terms 
if it could see its way to obtaining some material benefit, which 
under present circumstances would be specially welcome. 
Greece, however, could not well raise a loan to purchase Crete, 
unless the wealthy Greek colonies of London, New York, and 
the European capitals would be willing, from patriotic motives, 
tohelp her. Lord Salisbury, it may be noticed, has disclaimed 
the absurd allegation of the Neue Freie Presse that he had 
encouraged the revolt. The mistake seems to have arisen 
from the fact that at Limehouse he used Crete as an illustra- 
tion of a country which, when Home-rule had been granted it, 
went on to demand Separation. Separation, he added, would 
probably be won by her eventually; and this seems to have 
caused the comment in question. 


_ Since the Royal wedding is only solemnised to-day, it is 
impossible for us to do more than chronicle the preparations. 
The ceremony takes place in the chapel of Buckingham 


Palace, an old conservatory converted by the Prince Consort 
to its present uses, which is capable of containing some two 
hundred people. As the decoration is said to be exceedingly 
gaudy, and as a sort of clerestory of the hideous old-fashioned 
purple glass with which people used to decorate greenhouses 
remains as a memento of George IV.’s conservatory, the 
dresses of the bride and her maids, which are, of course, 
magnificent, will have a very ugly background. There 
will, however, be immense masses of flowers, and these may 
redress the balance of beauty, sadly depressed by the “dozen 
pillars, fluted ang painted chocolate-brown, with gilt Corinthian 
capitals, and gilt wreaths encircling the columns half-way up,” 
which the newspapers have of late been very busy in describing. 
People are, of course, always greatly interested in a wedding, 
but, in addition, there is every sign that the marriage of the 
Princess Louise of Wales is very popular. The nation isa 
proud one, and likes to see so public a disclaimer of the 
customs that on the Continent have created a Royal caste, the 
blood of which is supposed to suffer profanation by any external 
intermixture. The instincts and traditions of the English race 
are thoroughly set against all such theories, and they like much 
to be reminded that there is no fear of their introduction. 


The subject of Royal grants has at once perplexed the 
Government and ground the Opposition to powder. The 
Government had originally proposed to say that the precedents 
of George III.’s reign would authorise the Sovereign in 
applying for grants for all his or her descendants; but that 
the Queen was willing to waive all claims except for the family 
of the Heir-Apparent, and that at the next devolution of the 
Crown, it would be well to take steps to extinguish all other 
claims. In the meantime, the Ministry had intended to 
suggest grants, amounting in all to something between £36,000 
and £50,000, for the children of the Heir-Apparent, that sum 
being divided among them beforehand on the principle of 
giving so much while they remained unmarried, and so much 
more after marriage: the eldest son, who, of course, took the 
lion’s share, being allotted £10,000 a year, to be raised on his 
marriage to £25,000. On learning, however, that Mr. Gladstone 
wished to allot the Heir-Apparent a personal allowance of 
£36,000, in lieu of his children’s claims, as a sort of trust-fund 
for them, the Government acquiesced in this solution of the 
question, but insisted on recognising the abstract right of the 
Queen to ask for grants for her other grandcbildren, though 
taking note of the fact that this right had been waived by her. 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley objected to this, and drew a 
clause in place of it stating that it did not appear what force 
the precedents of previous reigns ought to have since the new 
arrangements for the Civil List had been made, and since the 
revenues of the Duchies of Cornwall and Lancaster had im- 
proved so largely. This clause being rejected by a majority 
of the Committee, Mr. Morley seceded from Mr. Gladstone 
and joined Mr. Labouchere, declining to increase the Heir- 
Appavrent’s allowances unless the Queen’s abstract claim to 
further grants was to be altogether extinguished. 


The situation, therefore, stands thus: that the Goverriment 
insist on recognising the Qugen’s abstract right to apply for 
more grants, while they record the waiver of that right; that 
Mr. Gladstone objects to recognise it, but otherwise votes with 
the Government, and will support the grant of £36,000 a year 
to the Prince of Wales in lieu of his children’s claims; that 
he is followed by a Welsh member and two Irish members,—Sir 
Hussey Vivian, Mr. Parnell, and Mr. Sexton,—in his qualified 
support of the Government ; but that six members of the Com- 
mittee dissent from this solution of the matter,—namely, Mr. 
John Morley, Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Burt, Dr. 
Cameron, and Mr. Illingworth,—and that all these, under the 
circumstances, disapprove the grant to the Heir-Apparent for 





his family claims. 
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On Thursday night, the First Lord of the Treasury, in 

moving that the Speaker leave the chair to consider the 
Royal Message as to Prince Albert Victor and Princess 
Louise of Wales, made a statement which showed that while 
in 1837 the allowances out of the Consolidated Fund for 
members of the Royal family were £277,000, they now 
amount to only £152,000. He showed that, judging by all the 
precedents, the Queen had no notice that Parliament expected 
her to provide for any of her grandchildren, and that in 1843 
Sir R. Peel even convinced Mr. Hume that claims for the 
children of younger sons of a former Sovereign were made as 
of right, and should be admitted by Parliament. Nevertheless, 
the Queen had expressed her willingness to waive all claim for 
any grandchildren except the children of the Prince of Wales; 
and what the Committee proposed was to accept this offer, and 
to vote £36,000 a year to the Prince of Wales, out of which, as 
a trust-fund, he should be required to make provision for his 
children. Mr. Labouchere moved his amendment resisting 
the motion in a speech more moderate than he usually 
makes, and was seconded by Mr. Storey in one which ex- 
travagantly exaggerated the Queen’s wealth. Mr. Gladstone, 
in a most impressive and stately speech, claimed for the 
Throne the endowments which would support it in splendour, 
and insisted on the admirable way in which the Royal family, 
including especially the Prince of Wales, had performed their 
duties, and on the absence of all those irritating claims for 
debts with which in former times we were so familiar. 


In the further course of the debate, Mr. John Morley made 
a very clear and reasonable demand that no abstract claim 
should be conceded the surrender of which might at some 
future time be made the equivalent for un increase in the 
Civil List, and in this demand he was supported by Mr. 
Whitbread. Sir John Gorst made a very effective reply to Mr. 
Morley’s inconsistent position that the Crown had no further 
claim on Parliament at all, and yet that it would be reasonable 
to give £36,000 a year to extinguish a claim which did not 
exist; and Sir John Gorst treated Mr. Gladstone’s assertion 
that any further demand for Royal grants for grandchildren, 
not being children of the Prince of Wales, was now outside the 
range of practical politics, as virtually expressing the view of 
the Government. If so, we hope that the Government will 
explicitly take up this ground, which would vastly improve 
their position in relation to these grants. 


The Unionist was returned for Marylebone by a majority of 
493, Mr. Boulnois gaining 2,579 votes, against 2,086 given to 
Mr. Leveson Gower. The poll was rather lighter than in 1886, 
and considerably lighter than in 1885; but the Home-rulers 
have gained a good deal more ground than they ought to have 
gained, and much more than they would have gained had the 
poll been a nionth earlier. A month later,—when the 
weightier Marylebone householders are almost all away,—we 
should probably have been defeated altogether. 


Before Mr. Parnell arrived in Edinburgh last Saturday, a 
terse and weighty protest had been signed, on behalf of the 
17,813 citizens who objected to the conferring of the freedom 
of the city upon him, by Mr. John Harrison, the honorary 
secretary of the committee opposed to that step. In this 
memorial it is set forth that when a plébiscite of the citizens 
was last taken by the order of the Council itself, 27,650 
voted; and that that may be taken to be a full vote, since 
all parties concurred in desiring to have answers to the ques- 
tion then put. Inthe present case, the plébiscite was taken by 
those opposed to the step that had been recommended by the 
majority of the Council; and the Gladstonians, who had a 
majority on the Council, urged their friends not to reply at 
all. In spite of this advice, 21,014 replies were received, of 
which 17,815 were against conferring the freedom of the city 
on Mr. Parnell, and 3,201 were in favour of doing so. Not 
deterred by this crushing plébiscite against the proposed step, 
the majority,—who could, however, only get 22 votes on a 
Council numbering 41, the Lord Provost himself being in the 
minority,—persisted in their intention, and were now, contrary 
to aJl precedent, and against the will of a great majority of 
the citizens themselves, about to confer the freedom of the 
city on Mr. Parnell. Against this step the majority indig- 
nantly protest. Mr. Parnell, in one of his speeches, said that 
he did not know why a majority should wait for the con- 


against him, though the majority of those elected, ang él 
for totally different reasons and purposes, was in his fay, 
Supposing his own eighty-five followers elected a new = ; 
liamentary chief, would he accept their decision withe, 
appealing first to the electors ? “ 


The reception of Mr. Parnell by the party which carrieg th 
vote in his favour was, however, sufficiently enthusiastic, ‘. 
the meeting in the council-room, where Bailie Walcot made, 
speech marked by great good taste, considering how awkwan 
was the position in which he stood, Mr. Parnell made an attag 
on the Act appointing the Commission, not to say on the 
Commission itself, declaring that the Special Commission Act 
must have been deliberately drafted for the purpose of cloak 
up “the conspiracy” which made use of Pigott, and “foy 
venting us from showing by whose money and by what 
those charges were produced.” We should think that the 
names of the Times’ authorities, who alone gave any influeng 
and significance to the charges, and whose wealth oui 
alone have sustained the expense of venturing on the pub. 
lication, were much more important than the names of the 
gentlemen of the Loyal and Patriotic Union, who may hay 
first given currency to these charges. Passing from th 
question of the Commission, Mr. Parnell said that the Irish 
were driven into violent and unconstitutional courses by the 
untrustworthiness of their representatives in the earlier par, 
of this century, representatives who were always ready to be 
bought by the Government of the day; but that now he wa 
determined to fight any number of campaigns that mayb 
necessary to win the constitutional battle. Mr. Parndl); 
language to Irish municipal deputations and to Scotch mnyj. 
cipalities is not precisely identical. To the Irish municipal 
deputations he said, with a bravado flavouring of defiance, a 
few weeks ago, that if this question shonld be decided against 
him, he would no longer consent to sit in the Parliament a 
Westminster. To the Scotch he uses the language of con 
stitutional tenacity and fortitude. 


ing 
pre. 


In the Corn Exchange, Mr. Parnell spoke after a vay 
moderate and almost apologetic address from the chairman, 
Lord Aberdeen, and he too adopted a tone of apology for 
some of the earlier proceedings of the Land League. “The 
movement of the Land League was undoubtedly to some 
extent a turbulent movement,” but “you must take a popular 
movement as a whole, you must judge it by the circumstances 
and by what it led to.” “If there was anything to be regretted, 
anything to be avoided in the movement, you have to go back 
and blame the originators of the movement, the hereditary 
legislators who deliberately in 1880, in the face of the warning 
of Mr. Forster and of all who knew the state of Ireland only 
too well, shut the door of the Constitution in the face of the 
Irish people, and bade them rely on their own resources rather 
than on anything they could hope for or expect from Paria 
ment.” That, as Mr. Parnell explained, referred to the rejec- 
tion of the Compensation for Disturbance Bill by the House 
of Lords. But he did not explain that he himself did all he 
could to weaken Mr. Forster’s hands, partly by overbidding 
him, partly by announcing his indifference to the Bill when 
his bids were rejected by the Government, and before the Bill 
went to the House of Lords. Probably Mr. Parnell was 
never so well pleased with the House of Lords as when they 
rejected that Bill. He himself struck at it first. They only 
gave it the coup de grice. 


Mr. Childers and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre were the two ex-Cabinet 
Ministers who supported Mr. Parnell. Mr. Childers warmly 
panegyrised him. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre talked of “the infamy” 
of the Times. Thereby these gentlemen qualified themselves, 
so far as Irish politics go, to be within the range of Mr. 
Labouchere’s first Cabinet, provided always, of course, that 
Mr. Labouchere should ever form a Cabinet, and that if he does, 
he should stand in need of such colleagues. The only attempt 
at Irish humour was Mr. Justin McCarthy’s remark that the 
Tories and Liberal Unionists reminded him of “a brace of 
dogs who were so lean and poor that it took two of them to 
get out one bark. They would soon find that their bark was 
worse than their bite, and before long they would neither have 
power to bark and bite, nor even to backbite.” For that last 
operation we hope that Unionists have no power even 10W; 
and that it is a kind of moral disease which we may not even be 





currence of the minority. But the majority of the electors was 





competent to contract from those who already suffer from it. 
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was cross-examined before the Commission as 
and expenditure of the Land and National 
s on Tuesday. His answers were curious specimens 
nen mi ricordo order. For example:—“Is it not the 
ot a + the funds remained in Egan’s hands up to the end 
fact ¢ P” “J cannot tell you.” “You have stated that 
of wee Mr. Biggar, and Mr. Justin McCarthy were trustees. 
ee Q matter of importance that you are not likely to 
ce eotten. Is it not the fact that new trustees were 
have’ on in 18852” “Icannot say.” “But you say that 
oni a trustee first of all. Is hea trustee now?” “T 
a know; he may be. As far as I know, the funds stand 
d : . names of Mr. Biggar, Mr. Justin McCarthy, and my- 
pe «Do you represent that you do not know whether 
‘aes ig still a trustee or not?” “Ido.” “What is the 
nount of these funds?” “JT could not tell you.” “Is it 
£20,000 »” «Tt may be that, or £50,000, or £100,000, or 
£150,000. The amount was varying from time to time, 
aecording to the calls upon the funds.” ..... “Is there no 
account kept of these trustee funds ait “T do not know. 
«But, Mr. Parnell, you are a man of business and experience.” 
«Jam not a man of business, and never was.” Later in Ais 
evidence, Mr. Parnell admitted that he had for a long time 
believed Mr. Egan to be in possession of some of the missing 
Land League books, but that he never communicated with 
him, either directly or through Mr. Lewis, with a view to 
recovering them. And Mr. Parnell expressly declined “to 
give any authority which would lead to the disclosure of the 
nature and extent of our present resources.” 


—, 
Mr. Parnell 
to the fands 


Mr. O’Brien’s action for libel against Lord Salisbury was 
heard in Manchester yesterday and this day week, before Mr- 
Justice Stephen, and ended, as might have been expected, in 
a verdict for the defendant. The ground of the action 
was a speech delivered by Lord Salisbury at Watford on 
March 19th, in which he described Mr. O’Brien’s exhorta- 
tion to the people of Tipperary in the preceding September 
to treat persons who take unlet farms as they had been 
treated during the last ten years in the locality in which 
he spoke (Ballyneale, near Clonmel), as meaning, in effect, 
that they should murder them, shoot their cattle, and 
devastate their farms. Mr. O’Brien’s contention was that 
he had always warned the Irish people everywhere against 
crime of all kinds, though he had exhorted them strenuously 
to boycott, and that Lord Salisbury’s gloss on his language 
was an utter perversion of his meaning. The defence was 
that, looking to what had actually happened, and repeatedly 
happened, to boycotted men, it was a very reasonable in- 
terpretation of what Mr. O’Brien’s audience would understand 
him to suggest to them; and on that issue the trial turned, 
the question being whether Lord Salisbury had substantially 
misrepresented Mr. O’Brien, and if he had, whether his 
interpretation was not a fair inference by Lord Salisbury 
as to the effect which Mr. O’Brien’s language would convey 
to his audience. 


Mr. Justice Stephen’s summing-up was studiously fair and 
even subdued in tone, but he directed the jury that even if 
Lord Salisbury’s language was not true, it might still be of 
the nature of fair and reasonable comment on Mr. O’Brien’s 
speech ; and it is on this account, we suppose, that a new trial 
is to be applied for on the ground of misdirection of the jury, 
Mr. O’Brien’s counsel maintaining that if instead of advising 
he had discountenanced outrages on land-grabbers, Lord Salis- 
bury had grossly libelled him in proclaiming that he had 
advised them. No doubt the jury took into account that Mr. 
O’Brien’s own frequent and great violence of language had 
prevented him from coming into Court with clean hands to 
complain of like violence in another. 


A correspondence has been published between Mr. Arch 
and Sir H. Selwin-Ibbetson, M.P., in which the latter, who 
is retiring from Parliament, offers to pay the expense of sub- 
mitting the accounts of the National Agricultural Labourers’ 
Union to an independent audit, in order that the uneasy 
feeling which has prevailed on the subject of the management 
of the Union’s sick fund may be removed. Mr. Arch, who is 
the President of the Union, treats Sir H. Selwin-Ibbetson’s 
offer very curtly, regarding it asa proposal to take the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the Union out of the hands of the Council 
now responsible for its administration,—which it certainly 





was not,—and asking for the names of the labourers who had 
expressed uneasiness and distrust, which, of course, Sir H. 
Selwin-Ibbetson had no right to give. Mr. Arch’s letters are 
not wisely written, and betray an irritation for which we can 
see no just cause. 


A letter of protest, signed by thirty of the Moderates of 
the London County Council, and subsequently approved by 
six others, has been addressed to Lord Rosebery, in his 
capacity as Chairman. The main ground of the protest is 
the action taken by the Council in regard to a petition on the 
question of taxation, which they are about to press upon the 
attention of Parliament. The petition asks that the Legisla- 
ture “shall provide forthwith that the burden of all future 
loans for permanent improvements shall fall upon such per- 
sons as the law shall direct, all private contracts notwith- 
standing.” The vagueness of a proposal which asks Parliament 
to assent to burdens being put upon unknown shoulders is 
bad enough, but the next clause of the motion adopting the 
petition is far worse. In it the Council declare that they 
will “postpone all new loans for such improvements which 
can be postponed without grave inconvenience until Par- 
liament has so provided.” In other words, they say 
that, unless Parliament will hang up a sort of fiscal 
sword of Damocles over certain persons now unknown, they 
will not carry out the Metropolitan improvements which they 
have been specially sent to accomplish. In order, however, to 
realise fully the impudence and fatuity of this proposal, it is 
necessary to look at the previous history of the petition. 


For some time past, indeed, two Committees of the Council 
have been trying to devise a workable scheme for putting the cost 
of permanent improvements on the ground-landlords. These 
Committees, however, though specially anxious to discover a 
plan, failed in the attempt, and could not manage to make 
any suggestion. Such a result might have been expected to 
induce the County Council to pause. In fact, it had the reverse 
effect, and made them attempt, under threats, to force upon 
Parliament the work of finding out how to get at the ground- 
landlords. Against tactics so absurd and so childish, it is hardly 
to be wondered at that the thirty-six members resolved to pro- 
test. They have, however, not confined themselves to this one 
point, but have added a general remonstrance against the 
Council’s ridiculous and offensive habit of discussing abstract 
resolutions, and of making proposals to the Legislature upon 
subjects with which they have nothing to do. We have no dis- 
like of the Council, and have always hoped that it would do 
great things for London. If, however, it persists in its present 
courses, it will make the town utterly weary of its antics. 
Englishmen like their public bodies above all things to be 
businesslike, and to attend to their own affairs. 

On Monday, the question whether the Queen’s Bench 
Division of the High Court should grant a mandamus to 
compel Mr. Bridge, the Police Magistrate, to hear and deter- 
mine an application made to him by Mr. Simms for a summons 
against the Duke of Cambridge for assault on the occasion of 
the Fire Brigade Parade—when, it may be remembered, no 
proper means were taken to keep the ground, and the utmost 
confusion and disorder prevailed—was heard by Mr. Justice 
Day and Mr. Justice A. L. Smith. In giving judgment, Mr. 
Justice Day pointed out that all the Court had to decide was 
whether the Magistrate heard and determined the complaint, 
—for if he had done so, there was no ground for issuing a 
mandamus. That he did, in fact, hear it, the Judges both 
agreed, and Mr. Justice Day very properly defended Mr. 
Bridge from the imputation of unfairness made against him. 
It would have been impossible to grant a summons for assault 
in regard to anything done in such a scuffle as prevailed at 
the Fire Brigade Parade, without inviting Police-Court actions 
from the pit-door of every theatre. On such occasions, every 
one who is shoved fancies that the shoving is premeditated, 
though, as a matter of fact, it is usually quite involuntary. 
Still, if it is true, as alleged, that the Duke of Cambridge 
refused to apologise to Mr. Simms, we think he acted very 
foolishly. Doubtless both men lost their tempers; but since 
it was Mr. Simms who was actually struck, the apology should 
have come from the Duke. 


Bank Rate, 2} per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 983 to 98}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE DISPUTE ABOUT THE ROYAL GRANTS. 


\ i ONEY questions, as they bear upon the Throne, seem 
to affect Englishmen in a peculiar and not altogether 
intelligible fashion. We cannot profess to understand the 
popular irritation which is felt about the cost of the Throne, 
which is not really costly at all, if we only consider how 
very much greater a cost the recognition of the Republican 
principle would certainly entail on the people, with its 
certain consequence that every one would in future expect 
to be paid for his public work, and that the tendency to 
suspect and even traduce all those who offered to serve the 
public gratuitously would soon become confirmed. But if 
we cannot understand at all the narrow-minded irritation 
which is displayed whenever Royal grants are in debate, 
we find it almost as difficult to understand the prudery 
with which those statesmen who support the Royal grants 
avoid saying plainly and precisely what they mean, so as 
to bind the Crown and the Government by their words. 
Thursday’s debate on the Royal grants seems to us to 
illustrate both these weaknesses. The wish to cheapen the 
cost of the Royal family did, no doubt, in some cases pro- 
ceed from the wish to get rid of the Royal family alto- 
gether. But that feeling was not avowed, and by many of 
the speakers we suspect that it was not felt. The real feeling 
of the constituencies certainly has not been, and is not, Re- 
publican. It has only been one of irritation at the multi- 
plication of money grants. Those who, like Mr. Labouchere, 
make the most of this feeling in order to depreciate 
the Crown, and to make an end of it as soon as may be, 
are, we believe, still very few. For the most part, the 
feeling appears to be,—‘ We like a splendid Throne, but 
we do not like to pay for it. On the other hand, 
even Mr. Gladstone, in that dignified and masterly 
speech by which he recalled the very best days of his 
Ministerial expositions of public duty and public policy, 
hardly dealt as frankly as we think he should have done 
with that abstract claim of the Queen’s to ask for portions 
for her grandchildren other than those descended from the 
Prince of Wales, on which so much of the debate really 
turned. We quite agree with Mr. Gladstone’s assertion 
that the Heir-Apparent occupies a totally different position 
from the other children of the Queen; that an allowance 
made to him on his marriage, when he had as yet no 
children to provide for, an allowance which, as Mr. Glad- 
stone shows, has not since increased, is quite inadequate to 
enable him to portion off his children; and that it would 
be unreasonable to look to the Queen herself to discharge 
so heavy a liability, which she had never been given the least 
reason to suppose that it would be her private duty to 
meet. We wholly agree with what Mr. Gladstone said so 
powerfully of the relative position of the Royal family 
and other nobles in relation to the obligatory social 
functions which they are expected to assume. These are 
all voluntary as regards the nobles, while they are strictly 
part of the social duties and responsibilities of the Royal 
family; so that it is quite idle to talk of the Royal family 
as relatively rich, when you compare what is expected of 
them with what is expected of the other members of the 
aristocracy. All this is most true and most important. 
But when you have once fixed on allowances to the Throne, 
to the children of the Sovereign, and to the Heir-Apparent, 
which seem really adequate for the duties expected of 
them, we cannot see the smallest reason for not stating 
that plainly, and expressly formulating the determination 
of Parliament not to go beyond them except for sufficient 
reason. Now, this is where, as it seems to us, neither the 
Government nor Mr. Gladstone has been sufficiently explicit. 
Mr. Gladstone appears to have some doubt whether the in- 
crease in the revenues from the Duchy of Lancaster, and the 
money saved from the Privy Purse, are quite sufficient to 
justify Parliament in throwing on the Sovereign the duty of 
finding provision for all her grandchildren other than the 
children of the Heir-Apparent. He thinks she may have 
something like £400,000 for that purpose, but he thinks 
£400,000 rather little to fulfil it. Nevertheless, he 
accepts without question, the Queen’s offer to waive any 
claim which the precedents would otherwise have justified 
her in making on the nation in respect of these grand 
children, and declares that for the future any attempt to 
throw the burden of such portions on the nation is now 


outside practical politics. Well, if so, let Parliament 
distinctly, and not leave the matter vague. IE£ the eh) 
fortune and prospects of fortune are insufficient to meal 
her in taking the burden of providing for her grandchi : 
not in direct succession to the Crown, on her own should 
Parliament should grant a further sum; but jf the 
resources are sufficient, why make any scruple of - 
saying that they are so, and that Parliament yilj ,’ 
deem it its duty to propose any such allowances gt a 
future time ? It seems to us that Mr. John Morley.” 
Mr. Whitbread had a strong case for arguing ae 
abstract right should be left unsurrendered to serye > 
ground for claiming some further addition to the ( ; 
List when next it is revised. The Queen appears ne 
unwilling to give up this shadowy abstract claim thou 
she is willing to waive it as regards her own lifetin 
But it seems to us most unwise to leave any opening for 
renewal of these bickerings at the next settlement of th 
Civil List. The Government should, we think. 
explicitly, as a Government, that they regard ik 
present proposal to provide specially for the fanj} 
of the Heir-Apparent, as settling the question of th, 
provision for the grandchildren of the Sovereign fy, 
the future,—unless, of course, quite new Circumstances 
should arise which are at present beyond calculation, j; 
may be ever so true that the Sovereign had no reason tj 
suppose that she would be expected to provide for he 
grandchildren out of her own fortune. Still, if thy 
fortune has grown so steadily,—though not by leaps anj 
bounds,—that the Throne will be sufficiently rich anj 
splendid without constant applications to Parliament {y 
a Prince here and a Princess there, it is very much for the 
interest of the Sovereign, as well as very much for th 
interest of the nation, that such a limit as this should 
put upon future applications to Parliament ; and we cannot 
conceive why that should not be formally acknowledged, 
In our opinion, Mr. John Morley was most inconsistent jy 
denying any just claim of the Royal family for the 
children of the Heir-Apparent, and then voting for th 
allowance for which the Government and Mr. Gladstom 
ask, on condition that every claim for other allowances 
should be absolutely withdrawn. But though we do nt 
in the least understand his willingness to vote for that 
for which he holds that there is no sort of just claim, w 
do perfectly understand his very reasonable demand that 
whatever is conceded shall be final, and that no vague 
understanding shall be left which might be made the 
ground of further bargaining whenever the Civil List is 
revised. We hope that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
may, by the time that this journal is in our readers 
hands, have stated officially the intention of the Goven- 
ment not to recognise as a marketable commodity the 
abstract right of the Throne to ask for further allov- 
ances, a right the surrender of which on the next occasion 
of the revisal of the Civil List, might justify a further 
Parliamentary grant. We cannot say that we understand 
the prudery which still marks the discussion of this 
question. If the Queen has enough to find the means 
of portioning all her grandchildren except the children of 
the Heir-Apparent, so much the better for the Throne and 
for its popularity. If she has not enough, it ought to 
be made enough; but we do .not understand that 
any responsible statesman is willing to maintain that it 
is not enough. There can be nothing but advantage to 
the Throne in making it perfectly clear to the English 
taxpayer what it costs, and what the cost will not exceed. 
If there be sufficient to support the Throne in splendow 
without multiplying demands upon the public purse, it does 
not matter a farthing what abstract claims might have 
been made and were not made. All that sensible 
people wish is to be sure that the Throne, while we have 
a Throne, shall be worthy of the nation, and shall not be 
hampered by narrow means. If that is secured, it is not 
concession on the part of the Sovereign,—it is rather 
claim which she may justly feel proud to make,—to provide 
out of her own resources for as many of her descendants 
as the nation in its generosity has given her the means 
(assuming reasonable economy on her own part) of pro- 
viding for. 

We confess to being very imperfectly able to understand 
the irritation which seems to prevail on the subject of these 
grants, either among the constituencies or in the Royal 
family itself. In the case of the constituencies, we ascribe 








it to ignorance, to an absurd overestimate of the burden 
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: rants throw upon the taxpayer. But the 
over of ihe Queen and 0 Ministers to make it per- 
a Jain where the personal liability of the Sovereign 
ve where that of the taxpayer ends, we do not 

ally well understand. We should have thought that the 
equ qn could hardly add more effectually to its own dignity 
po by saying voluntarily that, thanks to the liberality of 
the English nation, the Sovereign is now rich enough for all 
its duties except those which Parliament proposes to take 


permanently on itself. 
THE EDINBURGH RECEPTION OF MR. PARNELL. 


HETHER Mr. Parnell was or was not desirous to 
W mislead Edinburgh last Saturday concerning his 





designs in Ireland, as we know, on his own 
authority, that he probably was to mislead the House of | 
Commons eight years ago, we cannot say. When a public | 
man once admits his leaning to tortuous policy, and | 
shows by his public life that his admission is justified, it 
always must remain a matter of guesswork what the 
amount of difference between his true purpose and his 
avowed purpose really is. But whether he intended or not | 
to mislead Edinburgh as to his ultimate designs in Ireland, | 
there is no sort of doubt that he did what he could to mis- | 
lead Edinburgh as to the history of the last nine years. 
He misled it as to the sole responsibility of the Lords for the 
rejection of the Compensation for Disturbance Bill. Any 
one would have gathered from his speech that he and his 
followers had done their best to support Mr. Forster in 
carrying that Bill, and that the Lords rejected it in the 
face of an enthusiastic vote of the Irish Party acting with 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government. The fact was not so. The 
Parnellite Members did their very best, during the discus- 
sions in the House of Commons, to show their indifference 
to that Bill. A considerable number of them stayed in the 
gallery instead of dividing with Mr. Forster on one of the last 
stages of the Bill, and it was a perfectly plausible position 
for the House of Lords to take up, that if they had passed 
that Bill, they would no more have contented Ireland than 
they would have gratified their own prepossessions. The 
Irish Members did all in their power, consistently with 
their interests as representatives of the tenants, to weaken 
instead of to strengthen Mr. Forster’s hands on that 
occasion,—as, indeed, they continued to do, so far as they 
dared, when he was endeavouring during the next laborious 
Session to pass the great Land Bill. It is simply a perver- 
sion of history to throw all the blame for the inadequacy 
of the Irish legislation of that period on the House of 
Lords. The House of Lords availed themselves, no doubt, 
of every excuse they could find to resist a policy which 
offended all the most cherished prejudices of the landlord 
class. But the House of Lords had the great advantage 
of knowing that, so far from having to face any hearty 
and cordial co-operation between Mr. Parnell and Mr. 
Gladstone’s Ministry, they had no allies more sincerely 
anxious to weaken the hands of the Government in its 
attempt to do justice in Ireland, than the party led by Mr. 
Parnell. Again, Mr. Parnell could hardly have indicated a 
stronger disposition to mislead Edinburgh than when he 
said :—“ The Act sanctioning tenants’ improvements, which 
ought to have been passed in 1852, was not passed till 
1881.” Mr. Gladstone’s Act of 1870 gave the tenants the 
right to claim the value of their improvements, though it 
was not secured with anything like the same solidity as in 
1881. Still, from the time when Mr. Gladstone’s first 
Administration came into existence, Mr. Parnell, as he well 
knows, might have had in the Liberal Party an ally of great 
influence, profoundly anxious to redress the wrongs of 
Ireland,—an ally whom for that very reason heand hisfriends 
did all in their power to paralyse, lest it should be shown 
that the wrongs of Ireland could be redressed without 
the concession of a separate Irish Legislature. And now 
he is doing all in his power to persuade the people that 
the obstruction and delay which he and his party promoted 
by every device in their power short of open opposition to 
the known wishes of the tenants, were due solely to the 
indifference of the British Parliament to Irish needs. If 
the Irish Party had acted with Mr. Gladstone then, as they 
are acting with Mr. Gladstone now, the Parliament of 
Great Britain would have given quite as good results for 
Irish legislation as they have ever given for British legisla- 
tion. But the simple truth is, that the Parnellites never 


ultimate 





Wished to see Irish legislation run too smoothly. They 





feared nothing more than any popular evidence that the 
Union would yield better results for Ireland,—as it certainly 
has yielded,—than the state of things which preceded the 
Union. And, of course, they were able to enhance greatly 
the legislative difficulties on which Mr. Parnell now relies 
to prove his case. 

Coming nearer to our own time, who could imagine a 
much more obvious intention to mislead Edinburgh than in 
Mr. Parnell’s account of the origin of the Commission, and 
his audacious attack on the Commissioners? He mis- 
represented gravely what the Government offered him,— 
an action for libel against the Times conducted by his own 
counsel, the Attorney-General’s name being only nominally 
inserted to enable the Government to defray the expense 
as a State trial, and he misrepresented gravely the facts 
of the case as to what the Commission have really done 
to clear his name from the imputation of having 
written the forged letters. It was the cross-examination 
of Pigott which cleared his name, and without the 


| pressure brought to bear by the appointment of the Com- 


mission to induce the Times to produce Pigott as a witness, 
how would Mr. Parnell have secured the exposure of the 
fraud? To pretend that he has a serious grievance 
against the Government because the Act establishing the 
Commission was so drawn as not to admit of an inquiry 
into the proceedings of the Loyal and Patriotic Union,— 
an inquiry of which neither Mr. Parnell nor any one 
else dreamt as necessary to his case at the time whea 
he was so noisily demanding a Committee of the House 
of Commons, that most ineffective of all ineffective 
tribunals,—appears to us so grotesque a charge, that - 
hardly even his Edinburgh audience can have been de- 
ceived. In the first place, since the Times adopted, even if 
it borrowed, Pigott’s charges, it does-not in the least matter 
whether it borrowed them from Pigott or not, the only 
importance attaching to them being the fact that the Times 
did adopt them. In the second place, if it be ever so true 
that Pigott’s authorship of the forged letters might have 
been discoverable only after an examination of the books 
of the Loyal and Patriotic Union, the Government could 
no more have anticipated this at the time the Commission 
was proposed, than they could have anticipated that Pigott 
would go to Madrid and shoot himself after his cross- 
examination. The real security for the eliciting of the 
truth was the power given to the Commission to insist on 
the discovery of all the facts of the case known to 
the various parties,—a power in deference to which the 
Times, to its great credit, reluctantly disclosed the source 
whence it obtained the forged letters, while a considerable 
number of the witnesses on the other side have refused 
to obey the order of the Commissioners to be equally 
frank. Mr. Parnell’s account of the origin and procedure 
of the Commission is as thoroughly misleading,—perhaps 
intended to be so, like his communications to the House 
of Commons in 1881,—as his résumé of the story of the 
Compensation for Disturbance Bill and the Land Act. 
And any one who relies on it will find that he has about as 
untrustworthy a notion of the facts of the case, as he 
would have an untrustworthy pledge for the future, if he 
relied on Mr. Parnell’s assurances of the wish of Ireland 
to accommodate the action of her independent Legislature 
and Administration to the convenience and reasonable 
wishes of England. 

Indeed, the only part of Mr. Parnell’s voluble assurances 
which has any force at all, is his appeal to the strength of 
England as irresistible if Ireland should prove un- 
reasonable. The answer to that is, that the Liberal Party 
will never aliow her to use that strength; that they have 
fallen so deeply in love with the habit of taking Irish 
grievances at Irishmen’s own appraisement, that there 
is absolutely no limit to which, so far as we can see, they 
would not go rather than apply force to the solution 
of the Irish Question. If we are to take a stand at all. 
it must be on the Union. Give up that, and the asser- 
tion that if we choose to wage war against Ireland we 
can do so, will be just as idle as would be the remark that 
if the next Liberal Government chooses to send Mr. 
Parnell to the Tower, or to indict him for high treason, 
they can do so. No doubt they could if they wished, but 
they would not wish. They are grovelling at Mr. Parnell’s 
feet, and there they will continue to grovel, unless, indeed, 
the Irish Legislature should be granted and should launch 
itself on a policy so plainly defiant as to open even Glad- 
stonian eyes at last. But where is the common-sense of 
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giving up a constitutional and tenable position like the 
Union, for a long course of concessions which can only be 
terminated, if it ever is to be terminated, by Ireland’s resolve 
to wear out our patience and inflict on us a humiliation? The 
Parnellites denounced Mr. Gladstone as the most tyrannical 
of Ministers at the time he was straining every nerve, short 
of Home-rule, to redress Irish grievances. It was not till 
he surrendered to them without terms that they began to 
flatter him as they do now. It will be the same with his 
future policy. If Mr. Gladstone gives them all they want, 
they will continue to flatter him. If he draws back at any 
point, the whole story of denunciation and surrender will 
begin over again. Weare weary of Mr. Parnell’s successful 
attempts to mislead us. We had better take our stand 
where we are, and not follow the minority of the citizens of 
Edinburgh into a fool’s paradise from which, if they have 
their foolish way, they will very soon be driven out in shame 
and humiliation. 


THE AGITATION IN THE EAST. 


HE shrewd saying of an experienced Austrian diplo- 
matist, that there never is an Eastern Question 
unless some among the Great Powers want one, though 
uttered under political conditions very different from those 
which now prevail, has not lost its point. When, there- 
fore, we see a large amount of perturbation in quarters | 
prone to agitation, we naturally look on the symptoms as | 
indicative of possible trouble on a considerable scale. 
Taken alone, the arming of Montenegro, the arming of 
Servia, the vigorous dissensions in Crete, would mean 
little ; but these are precisely the spots where some of the 
principals in the great game of politics are apt to sow 
dragon’s-teeth. The Black Mountain in a state of activity 
was always regarded as a storm-signal; and since its 
Prince, by the betrothal of his daughter to a Grand Duke, 
has become domestically as well as politically the ally and 
“only sincere friend” of the Czar, the significance of the 
signal has greatly increased. How much more so, were 
the Czarewitch to seek a bride in Cettinje, an event, 
should it occur, which will mark a revolution, and betray 
almost more than any other the force of Panslavist ideas ! 
Without the strong stimulus of that promotion, Monte- 
negro, wholly Russian, is already the rival of Austria- 
Hungary in Bosnia, of Greece in Macedonia, and, of 
course, the eternal enemy of Turkey. As her Prince 
would not move a finger unless and until he were 


nig 
herself the centre of Russian intrigues on the 


inimicable not merely to Austria, but to Bulgaria the, 
Roumania,—States which so far have resisted, with 
or less success, the gold as well as the threats of 
Russian agents, now so industrious and prodigal from 
Pruth to the Adriatic. It is a sign that some politica] the 
sonages are at least caressing the idea of war. yi. 
turbulent Servia and disciplined Montenegro alike act 
though they had become once again the forerunner 
the thing itself. . 
In Crete there are similar phenomena,—the Popul 
leaders in that big island seem to scent in the < th 
approach of convulsions. Day after day the characte 
the telegrams is more deeply coloured as the strife : 
parties grows into an old-fashioned revolt. Is it opportay 
or premature? Greece, which is anxious to keep Crete, 
disaffection in reserve, and use it when convenient hag 
shown a strong disposition to pour cold water oy the 
ardour of malcontents; but there are some signs that th 
Russians do not, on this occasion, fall in with the prudent 
activity of M. Tricoupis, which inference, if correct, is no 
a good sign. If the Russians desire to fan a revolt jy 
Crete, their aim must be to embarrass the Sultan, who 
said to show a bias towards the Triple Alliance ; indeed, 
have made distinct advances to Germany,—which has given 
rise to a curious rumour that the Emperor William I 
when at Athens, will take a trip to the Golden Horn, ; 
voyage which could not possibly be agreeable to the Oza 
Coming on the heels of the Emperor of Austria's 
pleasant reference to Bulgaria and the Prusso~Gres 
marriage, an interview between the German Emperor anj 
the Sultan would almost look like a veiled defiance. What. 
ever may be the truth about these high State mysteries 
the fact to be kept in mind is that Crete, a sensitive politial 
barometer, shows its sense of a coming big depression 
from the North-East by sinking towards anarchy ata 
rapid rate, protesting against the Turkish Governors, and 
talking loudly of annexation to Greece. The best autho. 
rities tell us that the real desire of the Cretans is inde. 
pendence ; that it is only a minority which at present 
hungers for the fate of the Ionian Islands; and that, a 
the same time, the majority would heartily welcome a 
British Protectorate, which might last until the island 
could be allowed to walk alone, as a Mediterranean State, 
or become an integral part of King George’s dominions, 
A British Protectorate is utterly out of the question, and 





ordered, so long as he bestirs himself in active prepara- 
tion in order to be ready for any contingency, the 
fact must be noted as a sure sign that, in the judgment 
of his master and friend, he may be wanted, sooner or 
later, to strike as he shall be bidden. He represents a 
solid bit of power upon which the Czar can rely, and he 
will surely fight when the hour comes, sit still until it 
does come, and fall back into wnarmed quiet should the 
exigencies of autocratic policy require delay. 

The Russian share in the threatening conduct of Servia 
is hardly less plain. Whether the ex-King Milan acted 
from personal pique or political calculation when he put 
off his crown, is disputed; but in either case, the conse- 
quence has been at least the apparent triumph of Russia. 
It is marked by the return of the Metropolitan Michael ; 
by the violence which drove M. Garashanine over the 
Danube; by the bold devices practised by M. Persiani, who 
has just carried his report to the Czar; by the presence in 
Servia of several Russian officers, and of the Bulgars 
who kidnapped Prince Alexander; by the despatch of a 
military surveying party up the Danube to Belgrade; by 
the arming of the Reservists and peasants; and by the 
recent order to form eight additional batteries. It is said 
that King Milan, who has just gone to Belgrade, has a 
surprise in store, which may be; but the dominant party 
is acting thoroughly with Russia, and accentuating its 
action from week to week. The professions made by the 
Regents at Vienna are most peaceful; they mean nothing 
by increasing armaments adverse to Austria-Hungary, 
nothing by antagonism to Bulgaria, nothing by celebrating 
an ancient and bloody defeat at the hands of the Moslems ; 
but the Emperor was so little deceived by these assurances, 
that he warned Servia to steer clear of grave dangers, and 
openly complimented Bulgaria upon her progress. Neither 
can any one else be misled by Servian professions, so 
flagrantly inconsistent with the distinct, prolonged, and 
systematic action of the professors, which goes all one way. 
Not, assuredly, without effective backing, has Servia made 








we suppose that a Russian Protectorate would be rejected, 
and a French one not permitted. Hence the reign of 
dissension is likely to continue, as the Sultan is powerless 
beyond the coast ; and that, apparently, is what the prime 
movers in Oriental agitation desire. Why,—if they do not 
see, at a period perhaps not very distant, the outbreak of 
—) huge conflict so often threatening and so often warded 
off F 

At the back of all these sporadic ebullitions, which ar 
partly natural, and partly if not mainly forced, stands the 
grim array of the Great Powers, whereof the majority are 
deeply interested in upholding peace, but not at any price. 
The impulse to war must come from one or more of them, 
and the little turbulent States and provinces might be 
used to furnish the pretext or occasion. As all the little 
States wish to become big, or bigger than they are, they 
furnish a fine field for enterprising statesmen. And itis 
being assiduously cultivated at this moment. But are the 
Powers who hope to profit by a rupture ready to engage? 
Apparently, not quite. The Governor of Odessa is reported 
to have said that “ Russia is seriously preparing for war,” 
a grave admission, qualified by the significant remark that 
‘she will do her utmost to defer it so long as she is without 
a strong Navy in the Black Sea.” That implies that the 
delay will be long, for there is not any prospect of the 
speedy construction of a strong Black Sea fleet. Besides, 
the Governor thinks that the main body of the Army 
must be employed on the German frontier, leaving 
the ports unprotected. The Governor of Kischeneff is 
also for preparation of a kind which points to Con- 
stantinople as the object. He proposes the creation 
of a free port at Reni, a very important place 
the Lower Danube, and the grant of every possible 
assistance to that notable contrivance, “ Prince Gagarine’s 
Danube Navigation Company,” now really occupied in 
carrying up tho great river that large body of Russian 
officers who are carefully surveying the shores, looking 
out for points of passage, and conducting a military recot- 
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n the name of science and commerce. The | the very inferior and sinister or passionate statesmen who 
toon barges of this Company would make a | constitute themselves their leaders, and the certainty 
idge equipment, and they are to be constructed for that the passions or self-interest of this class of men 

fine bri is We must take this in connection with the | will find in the intolerably difficult relations which the 
that ok in the Czar by the fortifications of Bucharest proposed Federation will institute between the two 
ee laces; and looking at the disturbing process | countries, all sorts of encouragements to mischief-making 
and cnt a PY) many quarters, draw the proper inference | which do not and cannot exist under the Union. 
ing ie means to strike, if she is allowed, at her own Take the case of Mr. O’Brien, as sincere a man, pro- 
that = one will forget that the Russian Army is now | bably, as is to be found amongst the Ivish leaders, 
Lr lly on the Western frontier, and is daily growing | and certainly as deeply devoted in his own ill-regulated 
onmat ared to march and fight. So are the armies of | and passionate way to what he is pleased to call,— 
see atl but unless the lively little States force her | though with rapidly shifting meaning from time to 
ee howe she is ready, or some complication arises in- time,—the service of his country. Well, Mr. O’Brien 
bon dent of them, Russia, depend upon it, will select her | finds it justifiable and right in one year to load Lord 
depen ortunity. Perhaps General Vannovski has im- | Spencer with the most gross and virulent and credulous 
oo ote de Freycinet with the proper views upon this | charges of wickedness, anda year or two later to retract 
prortant. subject, and found him ready to await a con- | all these charges, and to profess himself quite willing 
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‘ont season. | to black his boots. Yet this man, who does not know what 
_ | limit to put to the credulity of his party passions, is 
THE IRISH PEOPLE AND HOME-RULE. | deeply convinced that Lord Salisbury ought to pay him 


_ | £10,000 damages for saying that when Mr. O’Brien en- 
CORRESPONDENT whose letter we publish in | couraged the boycotting of landgrabbers, and making their 
another column, charges us with being apparently | life a burden to them, he virtually encouraged moonlighters 
unconscious of the great change which is taking place in the | to do what moonlighters in Ireland have always done, 
Irish people as regards their attitude towards England. | to commit positive crimes against those on whom the 
«Noone, I think, can deny,” he writes, “that the opposition boycotting had not taken sufficient effect. What we 
to Irish self-government is rooted in a conviction of the | say is this—that a man who shows so much un- 
hostility of the great majority of the Irish people to this | deniable power to move the Irish people as Mr. O’Brien, 
country, and to the connection with us. But that con-| and so complete an absence of power to rule himself, 
yiction has now, I submit, become a mere ‘survival.’” We| may be the author of untold mischief under a Consti- 
can only reply that we never entertained any such con-| tution in which Ireland’s separate Legislature and 
yiction. As matter of fact, we hold that the Irish people | Administration would enable her to impede the most 
have never been in large numbers deeply prejudiced important political plans which the statesmen of the 
against this country. They showed, indeed, a great deal | United Kingdom might propose, till such time as the 
more geniality towards us than they do now at a time leaders of the Irish people,—such leaders as Mr. O’Brien, 
when they had much greater reason to feel a bitter | —should approve of these plans. And what we say of 
prepossession against us. But that is not because they Mr. O’Brien, we say with far greater force of Mr. Parnell, 
are now filled with violent prejudices against Englishmen whose statesmanship has never been, and is not now, a 
any more than they were then, but because their leaders | tenth-part as frank as Mr. O’Brien’s, but whose willingness 
now persuade them that every one connected with the to “mislead” Parliament has lately been avowed even by 
government of Ireland is utterly malignant and corrupt; himself. 
while between fifty and ninety years ago, their leaders 
were much more anxious to obtain justice from England 
than they were to obtain separation from England. Mr. | 





What Mr. Massey fails to see is the extraordinary and 
bewildering folly of proposing to throw over all our 
: nt historical precedents, in order to devise a new federal system 
Massey altogether misunderstands what it is that we fear which,--except in Ireland,—nobody wants; to create an 
in the operation of so-called Home-rule. It is not the | artificial and highly complex Constitution the working 
ineradicable prejudices of the Irish people, which we of which no statesman, however far-sighted, can predict, 
have never supposed to exist. We hold that with leaders | only for the sake of embroiling England and Ireland in a 
who had neither motive nor wish to make difficulties between | number of quarrels as to how much the Irish Legislature 
the two nations, the Irish people would be neighbourly and /and Administration shall be free to do, and how much of 
tranquil enough. What we fear, and fear with reason, is | what they do the Imperial Legislature and Administration 
the apparently complete inability of the Irish people to ' shall be free to undo; and this, when all we know of Ireland 
form a just judgment for themselves even as to the leaders _is that her people, amiable, quick-witted, and humorous as 
they ought to trust. They are as much at the disposal | they undoubtedly are, allow themselves to be turned 
of any one who, like Mr. Parnell and Mr. _O’Brien, about by every breath of influence proceeding from such 
vilify the Government of the day without discrimination frigid manceuvrers as Mr. Parnell, and such childish, 
and without evidence, as a flute As at the disposal of a impulsive, and passionate orators as Mr. O’Brien. It 
skilful flute-player. They voted like one man against Mr. | seems to us, we confess, stark madness. And as 
Gladstone in 1885, at the bidding of leaders who assured | for the change of temper in the Irish people, we 
them that Mr. Gladstone’s Government and party had been |see only this,—that whereas they now shout for Mr. 
eager only to send them to prison ; and they will vote like one | Gladstone and his friends because they are bid to 
man in 1891 for the very ‘Statesman of whom they were told | shout for them, they will shout to-morrow for the down- 
to think thus unjustly in 1885. Nothing has happened | fall of Mr. Gladstone and his friends just as they did 
since to change their estimate of Mr. Gladstone’s policy | yesterday, the moment their leaders tell them that Mr. 
before 1885, except that he is now allied with the men who | Gladstone is not willing to give Ireland the sort of equality 
in 1885 vilified him so deliberately and so cruelly. Well, | with England which, in the opinion of such men as Mr. 
that, we say, is not creditable to the judgment of the Irish | Parnell and Mr. O’Brien, Ireland has a right toclaim. No 
people. We can understand their coming round to Mr. | doubt the violence of 1885 has been succeeded by the very 
Gladstone’s side, if they thought they had wholly misjudged | different violence of 1889. But let the leaders of the Irish 

n before,—which, by-the-way, they had no excuse for majority satisfy themselves that Ireland is not getting what 
doing. But we cannot understand their coming round to | she ought under the next Home-rule scheme, and the 
his side without formally abjuring the leaders who had 80 | violence of 1889 will give place again to something very like 
grossly misled them as to Mr. Gladstone’s policy and | the violence of 1885. And then we should be saddled with 
character. We can no more understand that, than we can | the difficulty of either engaging in a series of the most bitter 
Mr. Gladstone’s own astounding disposition to fall on the | contests between Engiand and Ireland under conditions ten 
neck of those deliberate vilifiers of his name and policy, and | times as favourable as those which now exist to Irish per- 
fo embrace them with every sign of cordial esteem. It | tinacity and petulance, or else withdrawing concessions 
seems to us that Mr. Gladstone is in this Hibernior | which no State in its senses would ever have made, when it 
‘pss Hibernicis, more Irish than the Irish, as, indeed, | was perfectly open to the Irish representatives in Parlia- 
it is the tendency of all Irish converts to become. We | ment,—-as it has been, indeed, for the last twenty years,— 
hold that the danger to England in Irish Home-rule is | ¢o obtain anything for their country which that country 
not in the least the deep-rooted bitterness of the Irish | really needs, without thus revolutionising the history of 
people, which does not exist, but the readiness with which | the United Kingdom. 
the Irish people obey every inspiration that comes from | 
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THE WORKERS’ CONGRESS. 


R. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, whatever his 
shortcomings, has one great merit. He is perfectly 
honest and perfectly straightforward, and when he speaks in 
public gives the true and not the sham grounds for the 
faith that is in him. An excellent illustration of this has 
just been afforded by him in his address to the Marxist Con- 
gress,—one of the two so-called Workers’ Congresses which 
have been sitting in Paris during the past fortnight. The 
Continental Socialists are never tired of deploring the 
lamentable fact that the English working men will not 
embrace with any heartiness the communistic and revolu- 
tionary doctrines preached by the disciples of Marx and 
Lassalle. Usually the Marxist orators, though in their 
hearts they must know better, attribute this regrettable fact 
to the enslavement of the workers in England beneath cruel 
and oppressive laws, and to the continued existence of a 
monarchical and feudal system of government. Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham, however, does not stoop to any 
such subterfuges to conceal the circumstance that Socialism 
does not go down with the English working man. Regard- 
less of the consequences, he boldly faces the facts and 
gives as the true explanation his belief that the work- 
men “have been kept down by the Bible, long hours 
of work, drink, and respect for the upper classes.” 
This is plain-speaking ; but if we leave out of account 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s rhetoric, and his reference 
to long hours, it is without question substantially true. 
The ordinary English workman undoubtedly refuses to 
adopt the wild, foolish, and essentially unjust portions 
of the Socialistic creed, because his devotion, and that 
of his forefathers, to the Bible has made him at 
heart not only deeply religious, but essentially a serious 
and self-restrained man,—not a person frothy in word 
and thought, and without moral or spiritual educa- 
tion, as are the majority of the same class in countries 
where the people have never been entrusted with the best 
and most potent instrument of self-improvement, but one 
very much in earnest and endowed with that all-important 
sense,—an appreciation of what is just and what unjust. 
In the same way, the comparatively high standard of 
material comfort which the adoption of the great principle 
of free exchange in all relations of life has given to the 
English workman, preserves him in a great measure from 
that restlessness which is so noticeable among his class 
upon the Continent. That he can enjoy his pipe and his 
beer under the existing conditions of society, has, in a word, 
inclined him to doubt the advisability of entering upon 
projects which common-sense tells him must end in 
failure. A person who is wretched and uncomfortable 
will be eager to try a change in spite of the fact that his 
reason tells him that such change will in the end only 
make him worse off; for there is no restlessness and no 
ennui so terrible as the restlessness and ennui of a life led 
always a little below the physical demands of human 
nature. On the other hand, a person satisfied, on the 
whole, with his own existence, though he may know 
that there are plenty of people better off than him- 
self, will hardly care to embark upon an experimental 
revolution. 

Again, what Mr. Cunninghame Graham calls angrily 
“respect for the upper classes,’ but which is more 
truly described as the refusal among the working men 
as a body to indulge in class-hatreds and class-warfare, 
or to regard all persons whose incomes are above £10 a 
week as “the rich,” and so necessarily enemies of the 
human race, works very strongly to prevent the adoption 
of Socialistic views in England. The fact that ever since 
the English have been a nation all persons have been equal 
before the law, and that in no true sense has there ever 
existed a privileged class, has prevented the growth of that 
sense of antagonism between different portions of the com- 
munity which so seriously undermines the social fabric 
in many of the European nations. In a bad sense there is 
most certainly no admiration of the upper classes among 
‘the working men. Such a feeling was, no doubt, and 
perhaps is still, carried to excess by the middle class; but 
to say that it exists among their poorer neighbours is 
simply absurd. People in general are, of course, interested 
in those pecuniarily above them, for such persons are 
actually enjoying what is the ideal of those below. The man 
with a six-roomed house and a scrap of garden, naturally 


own grounds, with lodge-gates and a drive up to ¢} 
door through an avenue of elms, and so is intengo} ik 
to know about the life led under such conditions, ‘ 
of this feeling as if it were a species of slavish adn Spe 
is, however, entirely inconsistent with the facts, g latin 
Cunninghame Graham is right enough in assumip x 
the feeling with which the poor regard the rich in ie ty 
tells against Socialism. There is no trace in England af 
abstract doctrinaire hatred of the rich as such. Almost 
poor men want to be rich themselves, and some, jn i 
discontent at not being able to become s0, feel, Mi Pac 
bitter against the possessors of wealth. That, }, 
ever, is not a feeling upon which the fabric of Som" 
could be built up. Out of it, in its most exaggerated fy 
might, of course, come plunder and a violent transfer of i 
good things of this world; but it could not possibly be un 
to create the new society after which the Marxists 
striving. They want men who have renounced all idea of 
private benefit from property, not persons who meni 
desire to rise in the world by violent means, and to reve, 
the present condition of affairs. Socialism can only flowy, 
among a people inclined by race, traditions, and |y 
habits of discipline or self-denial to complete gj, 
missiveness to the social authority. In England, whe, 
all men at bottom depend upon individual action, the 
notion of establishing a Socialistic community js y 
absurdity. 

No doubt an advocate of Socialism would reply tog 
this by declaring, as Mr. William Morris declared at ty 
Marxist Congress, that Socialism is, as a matter of 
making way in England. According to the author of “Th, 
Earthly Paradise,” England is getting more Socialistic evn 
day. Six years ago the Socialist creed was unknown; ny 
it has become a power in the land which must be reckonaj 
with. While formerly the Socialist stump-orators wep 
hooted, they are now enthusiastically applauded. Thoug, 
we are quite willing to admit the literal truth of a cera 
portion of these remarks, Mr. Morris is indulging in 
very false hopes if he really thinks that the doctrine l 
favours has made substantial progress. No doubt th 
Socialist propaganda meets with less difficulty than it dida 
few years ago, and no doubt a very much greater numbe 
of persons than formerly have nominally enrolled then. 
selves as Socialists. These facts, however, are by w 
means important. When the London rough sees o 
hears anything new, his first notion is to jeer ani 
hoot, and possibly to employ such missiles as may com 
handy. When, however, he becomes accustomed to what 
was once a novelty, he is perfectly tolerant, or rather 
passes by, with a fine habit of disregard, all that is familiar. 
Hence it happens that though he once yelled insulting 
and opprobrious epithets at the Socialist lecturers, he has 
now ceased to interfere with them, and hears comparatively 
without interest that the rich at the West End drink 
nothing all day but Maraschino, and that the “ Queen's 
kitchen watch, let alone her best watch,” is worth £20,000. 
No other inference, however, can in fact be drawn from the 
lack of disturbance. The cause for the increase in the 
numbers of the Socialist clubs admits of still easier er- 
planation. London, though in proportion to its size the 
number is small, contains among the workmen that 
inhabit it a large body of persons intellectually of a restless 
and unsettled disposition. In this class the fashion in 
movements and agitations changes rapidly. A few years 
ago, Red Republicanism and an intense hatred for kings 
and nobles was all the rage in the advanced clubs. Then 
an exaggerated Atheism took its place; and finally a tum 
of the wheel of fashion has placed Socialism for the time in 
the ascendant. The old-fashioned Republican and Seculanst 
Societies have been deserted, and nothing apparently is now 
talked about or thought about except the nationalisation 
of the land and the acquisition by the State of all the 
sources of production. The Socialism which is gaining 
ground in London is, in fact, a sort of intellectual luxwy, 
dangerous in so far that it may temporarily tend towards 
foolish legislative experiments, but in the revolutionary 
sense not worth reckoning. As Mr.Cunninghame Graham 
sees, we must in England—before we can make a start 
with Socialism—get rid of the religious feeling, produce 
material discontent, and introduce class-jealousy. To do 
this, if we mistake not, will, however, tax the Socialists 
much beyond their strength; and we may therefore beat 
with equanimity the schemes so busily expounded for the 





enough has as his material ideal a mansion standing in its 


enslavement of the race. 
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' of Churchmen in Council. 
' in behalf of this Association confined themselves to general 
} professions of tolerance and comprehension, we did not 
© look for much benefit from their consultations. In 
' matters of this kind general professions go for little. 
| There is a good deal of toleration which, when it is 
_ reduced to precise terms, only stands for a readiness to 
tolerate things which you do not dislike. 

' essence of toleration is that it should be applied to some- 


| the Ritualist party can reasonably ask. 


> tained. 
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DEAN OF PETERBOROUGH’S PROPOSAL. 


ENEATH the shade of a fierce and prolonged con- 
troversy, other controversies often ripen unnoticed. 

We have seen something of this in the case of the Royal 
nts. While the Trish Question has apparently been 
ae eiog the whole attention of politicians, a semi- 
= ublican feeling has been growing up, which is evidently 
rded with some uneasiness by the leaders on both 

‘des. It is quite possible—we should be inclined to say, 
ais more than possible—that we shall some day be startled 
h a similar discovery in reference to Disestablishment. 
Sate Home-rule has come to the front, those who dislike 
Disestablishment have been tempted to think that it is an 
‘dea that makes no progress, since everybody is occupied 
with something else. By-and-by some accidental circum- 
stance will bring the subject into sudden prominence, and 
then we may find out that this preoccupation has been 

eatly exaggerated, and that a danger which we had 
thought might for the time be treated as over, has, in 
fact, come much nearer and grown much more serious. 

If this prediction proves to be well founded, it will 
justify the space we have given to insisting on the 
importance of showing a united front to the assailants. 
There can be no need of argument to prove that 
nothing more encourages attack than divisions within 
the fortress. The attempt to disestablish the Church 
of England would be made with much more enthusiasm, 
and with far better chances of victory, if the Church 
herself were, or had lately been, the scene of a conflict 
designed to drive out one of the historical parties that 
have so long found shelter within it. We have gone 
on preaching this truism at the risk of wearying our 
readers, and at last we see some evidence that it is taking 
practical shape. The Guardian of last Wednesday con- 
tained a significant and important letter from the Dean of 


| Peterborough. There has been occasional mention of late 


of anew Association bearing the rather inconvenient title 
So long as those who spoke 


Now, the very 


thing you do dislike, and some of the current talk about 
comprehension comes to nothing when this test is applied to 


"it. The letter of the Dean of Peterborough goes very far 
beyond this. He says in so many words what it is he is 


prepared to tolerate, and this turns out to include all that 
They cannot 
desire that there should be no kind of ceremonial prescribed 
inthe Church of England ; that her ministers should appear 


) at pleasure in a cope, or surplice, or a pea-jacket ; that her 
| services should reproduce with equal exactness the use of 


Rome or the use of the Salvation Army. Throughout 


the controversies of the last thirty years, the main point 


in dispute has been the interpretation of a particular 
rubric. That rubric appears to fix a specific date 
and a specific authority, by reference to which the 
present ritual of the Church of England is to be ascer- 
The date is the second year of Edward VI., 
the authority is the Parliament of that year. The 
itualist contention is, that to find out what ceremonial 


; is directed by ecclesiastical law to be used now, it is only 
| hecessary to discover what was used by the authority of 


Parliament in the second year of Edward VI. But the 


Words of the rubric have been found capable of another in- 


terpretation. There are other directions with regard to 
vestments contained in certain “advertisements ” put out 


0 the reign of Elizabeth, and repeated in the canons of 


A rubric of 1662 overrides, of course, these earlier 
whatever may have been their force before 
1662; but the rubric itself, as the Judicial Committee holds, 
‘ontains words which were meant to recognise and adopt 


"the changes made in these intermediate years. Thus, one 
| Yarty has on its side what it regards as the plain words 


of the rubric, requiring and admitting of no explanatory 


‘gloss; while the other party can point to the decrees of the 


rapa Committee, which maintain that the only permis- 
be interpretation of the rubric is that which reads into 


pt the directions of the advertisements and the canons. 





The Dean of Peterborough now frankly accepts the 
arrangement which would make both these renderings of 
the rubric legal. “I wish,” he says, “to see Convocation 
declare plainly that the Ornaments Rubric should be 
taken in its natural and obvious sense, as defining 
the maximum of allowable ritual. But then the rubrie 
so taken must be permissive, not compulsory; and, 
as regards vestments, let it be clearly understood that 
while those in use in the second year of Edward VI. are 
legalised, it shall be sufficient if at all times of his minis- 
tration a clergyman wear surplice, hood, and stole or 
scarf.” This is a definite and intelligible proposal, and 
coming from the Dean of Peterborough, who, as he him- 
self says, “has no sympathy with Ritualism,” and has 
only been converted from his former desire to repress it 
by the discovery that it is irrepressible without rending the 
Church of England in twain, it is a proposal of great weight 
and significance. “I believe,” he goes on, “that if the rubric 
were thus defined, all occasion of litigation would be cut 
off, and the peace of the Church secured. ..... Instead 
of trying to reform our Courts in order to make prosecu- 
tions more easy, let us remove the occasion of prosecutions 
altogether. This, Iam persuaded, is what we should aim 
at.” There can be no need for us to preach a sermon 
upon the Dean’s text, for it would only be a repetition of 
what we have said again and again for years. The 
difference now is that we have a leading dignitary, 
whose sympathies are all on the Evangelical side, saying 
the same thing. It is this that gives the situation an 
element of hope that has not hitherto belonged to it. 
The Dean of Peterborough’s proposal has been talked of 
in private; it has been pointed to as an unattainable 
triumph of moderation and common-sense. But it has 
not till now been put forward in set terms by a 
non-Ritualist, whose example is likely to encourage 
other non-Ritualists to do likewise. When Churchmen 
in Council meet again after the recess, it will be, we 
sincerely hope, to adopt it as the formal outcome of their 
deliberations. 

Something has been heard lately of another Society 
—the Protestant Churchmen’s Alliance—which is also. 
seeking to put things to rights in the Church of England. 
There are two points to be noted which make this Associa- 
tion a somewhat singular example of Evangelical prin- 
ciples. The first is the identification of its members with 
Lord Grimthorpe, and with the peculiar type of “ High 
and Dry” Churchmanship to which he glories to belong. 
The Protestant Churchmen’s Association will seemingly be 
a sort of skeleton of Evangelicalism. The hard, bony 
foundation will be there, but the religious spirit with 
which the older Evangelicals were anxious to clothe 
this framework will have evaporated. The second 
point is the frank and even eager acceptance, on the 
part of some defenders of the Alliance, of what has 
commonly been regarded as one of the most question- 
able features of the Reformation,—the deference it showed 
to irreligious men. No doubt there is much to be said 
in excuse for this course, and an excellent tu quoque may 
be addressed to the other side when they condemn the 
Reformers for what they did in this way. But what is 
profitable for excuse and retaliation is not always profitable 
for imitation, and it is not surprising that some of those 
who were invited to join the Protestant Churchmen’s 
Alliance have declined, on the plea that Lord Grim- 
thorpe’s unction is not quite of the right sort. What the 
work is which the Alliance intends to undertake has 
not been very clearly stated. It has been supposed by 
some that its object will be identical with that of the 
Church Association; by others that it will be wholly dis- 
tinct from it. In favour of the former view is the fact 
that among its declared aims is the abolition of the Epis- 
copal veto, and the apparent uselessness of removing a 
check on prosecutions unless you mean to prosecute. In 
favour of the latter is the fact that its founders have 
thought it necessary to start a new organisation, instead 
of being content with that already in existence. Be this 
as it may, it is plain that the spirit with which the Alliance 
is imbued is “ the Protestantism of the Protestant religion.” 
Its members frankly avow that their weapons are to be 
carnal rather than spiritual ; that ‘their warfare is chiefly 
to be waged on the platform, on the hustings, and in Par- 
liament. There was a time when an Association of this 
temper might have done a good deal of mischief; but we 
think that this time has passed. Protestant fanaticism 
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will always be a sufficiently ugly object; but with its 
diminished powers of mischief, it is no longer an object to 
be feared. 








OLD AGE. 
N the very interesting and skilful article on “ Old Age” in 
the Quarterly Review, which shows so intimate an 
acquaintance with the literature bearing on the praise or 
censure of the last period of life, there is perhaps, on the 
whole, a tendency rather to overrate than underrate the 
advantages of old age. We cannot, for instance, attach any 
serious importance to the assertion put by Cicero in his “ De 
Senectute” into the mouth of Cato, that the old enjoy the 
respect and reverence paid to them. Perhaps they used to 
enjoy it in his time. But do the more shrewd and cultivated 
of our own day take any like enjoyment in the no doubt sincere 
regard which is paid to their experience, their long services, 
and their proved fidelity? Christianity has at least effected 
this for us, that men are much more sensible of their short- 
comings than they used to be, and much less easily satisfied 
with their achievements. This has taken the heart out of the 
small gratifications which Cato insisted on, if there ever 
was,—as there no doubt sometimes was,—much heart in them. 
Wordsworth says that the gratitude of men, far more than 
their ingratitude, has oftener left him mourning; and at the 
close of his noble lines on Burns, he exclaims :— 
“‘ The best of what we do and are, 
Just God, forgive !” 
And though that may go beyond the ordinary feeling of average 
men, we suspect that even Cato himself must have been sensible 
of rather mixed feelings,—a measure of self-scorn mingling with 
his self-esteem,—when men “gave place and rose up ” before 
him, “attended him on his way and escorted him to his home,” 
to do him honour. Very likely he felt that they were quite 
right in doing him hononr, that he had in some respects and 
to some extent raised the ideal of his day; but unless he was 
a poorer creature than we have any reason to believe, he 
must have felt, as Socrates felt, though not as a Christian 
would have felt, that he had fallen far short of what he 
would willingly have been, and that he could hardly have 
risen up in honour of himself if he had given any exact ex- 
pressiou to his own feeling about his own career. In our own 
day, at all events, even those who are not Christians, are far 
too much accustomed to a more inward and severer self- 
criticism, to take much satisfaction in expressions of a kind 
of regard and reverence which only means at best that the 
objects of that reverence have not been quite wanting to them- 
selves in their past lives. Men are perfectly well aware that, 
for the most part, public praise is a very poor test indeed of 
public virtue, and is worth little more than evidence that those 
who receive the praise have not conspicuously failed to come up 
to the vague standards of the hour. Amongst men who are 
worth anything, Cato’s notion that old age delights in the tokens 
of universal deference which it receives, is surely obsolete. 
Mr. Gladstone has often expressed the feeling of humiliation 
with which such demonstrations affect him,—and, we have 
no doubt, with perfect sincerity. The long plaudits and con- 
gratulations with which aged statesmen and other benefactors 
are received, may be legitimate subjects of satisfaction so 
far as they are a pledge of public support for the future, but 
they are certainly not evidence with which to soothe and flatter 
the conscience of any sane and sober human being. We do 
not for a moment admit that the deference paid to old age is a 
set-off of any importance against the pain of that diminished 
energy and diminished vividness with which the aged certainly 
have to reckon. In fact, we seriously doubt whether the most 
discriminating amongst the old do not extract at least as much 
occasion of suffering out of the external regard paid to them, 
when they come to compare what men say of them with what 
they would say of themselves, as they get occasion of ex- 
hilaration. 

But there is another and deeper aspect of the subject, on 
which the Quarterly Reviewer seems to us to have made his 
estimate of old age too favourable. He holds that Wordsworth 
was guilty of paradox when he said :— 

* So fares it still in our decay, 
And yet the wiser mind 


Mourns less for what age takes away 
Than what it leaves behind.” 


And Wordsworth would have been guilty of paradox if he had 


only meant what the Reviewer imputes to him, that ey 
gering regrets and discontents of old age at its 
powers are even more to be deplored than those lates 
powers themselves. Seeing that these regrets and discon 
are the mere consequences of the sense of diminisheg 
it would be paradoxical and misleading to speak of then » 
survivals from a time when there was no sense of dimip: . 
power at all. Butitis perfectly clear that that is not in the 
Wordsworth’s meaning. He goes on to explain him 
contrasting man’s old age with that of the creatures Whey 
old age is “ beautiful and free :’— 

«The blackbird amid leafy trees, 

The lark above the hill, 


Let loose their carols when they please, 
Are silent when they will. 


With Nature never do they wage 
A foolish strife ; they see 

A happy youth, and their old age 
Is beautiful and free. 


But we are pressed by heavy laws, 
And often, glad no more, 
We wear a face of joy because 
We have been glad of yore.” 

Now, that is not in the least a complaint of the regrets aj 

discontents which accompany the loss of youthful powers, () 

the contrary, it is a complaint of something totally differ, 

of the tenacious perseverance, in the old, of habits of spe, 

and indeed of habits of thought, which no longer represent 

the real feelings at the bottom of their hearts,—though thy 

do express the feelings of a time that is gone by. Why 

Wordsworth bemoans is the unreality with which the qj 

often continue, out of mere inertia as it were, to say the 

things which were appropriate to youth or middle life, ayj 

to half-believe that they are still possessed by the though 

and feelings which these words express, though the substang 

of the thoughts and feelings themselves has really vanished 

This is one of the most painful experiences of age, a cm 

sciousness of a kind of moral ventriloquism,—of the ute. 

ance of feelings which it once had and has no longer, ¢ 

thoughts which do not continue to represent its actual stated 
mind, but only the state of mind which it has got into th 
habit of assuming for itself as actual. The old constantly 
find themselves talking as they would have talked years ago, 
but as they are perfectly conscious that they would not tak 
now if habit had not gained so tyrannical a power over then, 
And it is of this overbearing power of habits formed inom 
period of life,and which assert themselves against the protest 
of the inner mind in a period when they could never have ben 
first formed, that Wordsworth makes his old friend justly 
complain. The old are not expert in casting the sloughd 
habits of expression which are no longer appropriate to ther 
inner experiences. There is nothing more painful than this 
sense that a man often has of talking the language of the pat 
and not of the present, and of hardly knowing how to chang? 
it so as to suit his present attitude of feeling. One constantly 
finds men talking in the light ironic strain of earlier year, 
though that strain does not in the least represent their presett 
tone of thought. And yet they adhere to that strain, nt 
because they wish to affect a juvenile state of mind, bit 
because their mind has got itself into a groove from whichi 
cannot extricate itself. Yet the newer state of mind may, 
and often is, in every respect the deeper, wider, graver. Thi 
reminds us of the finest passage in the Quarterly Reviewers 
paper, in which he indicates what he calls those “ intimation 
of immortality ” which belong properly to old age :— 

« And if it be true, as Wordsworth says, that the thoughts atl 
feelings of childhood tell us that ‘our birth is but a sleep,’ iti 
even more true that the experiences of old age tell us that death 
is but a sleep also. If in our earlier days the joys of earth taught 
us to forget ‘the imperial palace whence we came,’ memories of 
that palace—tokens of its real, if far-off, existence—come back 
upon us as old age takes away those earthly joys one by one. 4 
the bodily frame tends perceptibly to inevitable decay, the hum 
spirit finds in itself a growing conviction that it is not sharing 
that decay, but ever rising more and more above it. As the stone 
walls and iron bars of time and space close ever more narrowly 
upon us, the spirit becomes more and more conscious t 
these make no prison for it, but that it is getting realy 


a freer action than was ever possible in any earlier -_ 4 


favourable condition of its former life. Even as regar un 


material universe, the starry heavens and the mountains 


green fields, as the bodily eye grows dim to these we become mt 
fully aware that this eye at its best could see but a very 
part of them, and that we have in us a capacity for infin! 





wider and deeper sight of all these things, if only the 
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: re given us. The ideals of literature, of art, or of 
conti Tn wo have been striving through our lives to realise, 
othe realising of which we have now to give up as a thing of 
aad these ideals, which once seemed to us so lofty and so 


er ing, we now perceive to be in themselves, and not merely 
«an possible realisation, most inadequate and imperfect. In 


«. world we might be able to do nothing better, if we could 

in the past work of our lives over again ; but the vision of far 

pler—of infinite, not finite—ideals rises before us, for the 
vealisation of which there must be fitting conditions possible.” 


This seems to us the better aspect of that painful ex- 
perience of which Wordsworth complained in the lines which, 
as we believe, the Quarterly Reviewer has misunderstood. 
The aged lose the art which the young possess, of so choosing 
their words and gestures and so moulding the expressions 
on their countenance as to make their lips and their whole 
hearing say exactly what they feel. The dramatic period of 
life is youth, and not age. So far as regards the power of 
expression, age lives to a great extent on the accumulated 
capital of earlier days, and does not seem to have the gift of 
coining afresh the right language and gestures and modes of 
expression for the thoughts that arise in it. But it is this very 
knowledge,—that the man is thinking a new class of thoughts, 
and experiencing a new class of feelings and convictions for 
which he has no longer the art to find a fitting language, so 
that he is almost compelled to use the words and, in a certain 
sense, affect the feelings of a bygone time, which forces 
upon him the belief that he is approaching a time when his 
newer attitude of mind and his newer width of feeling will be 
furnished with new organs of expression which now he lacks. 
It is the very consciousness of the painful ventriloquism with 
which age continues to utter a language which is not its own, 
while it is nevertheless conscious of a much steadier and truer 
experience, and a much steadier and truer view of life, for 
which it can find for the moment no proper utterance, that 
convinces the old of the approach of a change of state in which 
anew outward expression will be found for the new inward life. 





FALSE CLUES. 

AS the New York Herald got a new Gaboriau on its 
London staff? If not, and if the whole of the six 
columns of its Monday’s issue devoted to the Whitechapel 
murder was not in reality a clever fiction concocted in the 
Strand, then that paper, owing to a number of most extra- 
ordinary coincidences, has very nearly been instrumental in 
enmeshing an innocent man in a net of circumstantial evidence 
such as, in the present condition of public opinion, might very 
easily have led to a terrible miscarriage of justice. Public 
opinion, whether rightly or wrongly, has steadily hardened 
into the belief that the Whitechapel murderer is,—(1), a sea- 
faring man; (2), a person possessed by a mania of revenge 
against the class of women who have invariably been attacked; 
(3),a man of intelligence and education ‘considerably beyond 
that of the lowest class of slum ruffians, but evidently marked 
byavein of bloodthirsty and mysterious insanity. An amateur 
detective and reporter employed by the Herald obtained a clue 
toa man answering exactly to these conditions,—a sailor, 
likely to be possessed by a craze for revenge, and inspiring 
those who came across him with a sense of terror and disgust. 
As the reporter pursued his investigations hour by hour 
and day by day, he seemed clearly to be forging the links 
ina chain of proof which at last must firmly fix the 
crime upon the individual thus primd-facie liable to sus- 
picion. At the last moment, however, and just as he, the 
teporter, considered that the time had arrived when he 
would be justified in giving the person in question in charge, 
the chain snapped, and it became evident that he had all 
the while been proceeding on a false scent. In one sense, 
no doubt, the matter is unimportant enough, and little 
attention need be paid to the blunder of an amateur in his 
attempts to discover the criminal in a very difficult and com- 
Plicated case. In another sense, however, it is of con- 
siderable moment as bringing out in clear relief how great 
is the risk of injustice being done, owing to the fact that cer- 
tain definite conclusions as to the type of man to which the 
‘rminal belongs are in the air, and are, consciously or uncon- 
“ously, affecting the course of all inquiries. The suspicion 
prevalent in the public mind may, of course, be true; and in 
that case no harm is done by its existence. If, however, 
It is false—as, again, it well may be—then the investigations 
ae poisoned at their source, for the minds of the detectives 








can hardly help sharing an infection so potent and so general. 
It is as if people were searching in a plot of grass for a certain 
object, and since they had previously determined that the 
object was red, were only looking for red, though, as a matter 
of fact, the object all the time was blue. Under such circum: 
stances, the more eager their search for red, the less likely 
would they be to see blue, even though it were just in front of 
their eyes. But beyond the fact that the present state of the 
moral atmosphere in regard to the murder prevents the detec- 
tives, and the general public through whom the former work, 
from having eyes and ears for anything but one class of man* 
and so destroys that detachment of mind which is as essential 
in criminal as in literary investigations, there is, as we have 
said before, the even more important consideration that some 
innocent man may become involved in a network of circum- 
stances which, if it seemed to corroborate in any specially 
striking way the popular suspicion, might very possibly 
place his life in great peril. The investigations of the 
New York Herald should remind us, then, how necessary it 
is to make up our minds to look for the criminal simply, 
not for some ideal person whom we have constructed to fit 
the crime. If we do the latter, we are as likely as not 
to find a man who corresponds exactly to the creature 
of the popular imagination, but who is yet entirely guiltless 
of the particular act. Possibly, to many of our readers, 
the danger which we have suggested will seem an absolutely 
unreal one, and they will declare that there is no substantial 
ground for the warning we have given. To prove, however, 
that there is such ground, we have only to recapitulate the 
facts upon which the Herald’s reporter worked,—facts which, 
up to a certain point, apparently mark down a particular 
man as indisputably the author of the crime. Before giving 
the outline of the Herald’s story, we must state that the names 
of most of the persons and places described are entirely 
fictitious, and in reality mean no more than if they had been 
described by letters of the alphabet taken at random. 


Not long before the committal of the last murder, Mr. 
Albert Baeckert, the president of one of the Vigilance Com- 
mittees formed some little time ago in Whitechapel, received 
a letter, signed “Jack the Ripper,” which stated that the 
murderer would begin work again in July. At the top of the 
letter had been written the words “ Eastern Hotel, Pop a 
but this address had been heavily scratched out. Taking this 
as his starting-point, the reporter attempted to find the place 
mentioned, and though he failed in Poplar, he discovered an 
Eastern Hotel not far off, in Limehouse,—a respectable house 
frequented by well-to-do seafaring men. Finding that the 
servants could give no useful information, he made some 
inquiries in the bar, and there fell in with a person who, 
hearing that the reporter was making inquiries connected 
with the letter, mentioned that ever since he had read the 
descriptions of that document appearing in the newspapers, 
he had connected it with a man he had once known, who had 
lodged in his house, and who had been in the habit of visiting 
the Eastern Hotel. This man, by name Cornwall, always made 
him feel “uneasy,” declared the reporter’s informant, and 
when he went away, every one in the house felt “a sense of 
relief.” Cornwall, be stated, was a seafaring man, and also, 
he mentioned, likely to have a feeling of revenge towards the 
class of women singled out by the Whitechapel murderer. 
Cornwall could be very companionable if he chose, could sing, 
and was extremely well educated, but seemed at the same time 
cruel. He only had two visitors, one a man, whom he said was 
his uncle, the other a boy who had sailed a short voyage with 
him toa foreign port. “He came,” said the reporter’s informant, 
“after Cornwall had left us, and he told my sister that a boy 
would be better off if he was a dog than sailing under Cornwall.” 
When asked why he associated Cornwall with the murders, he 
replied :—“ I perhaps do him a great injustice, but I still have 
this impression. There was something very uncanny about 
him. It was mysterious and indescribable. He had a peculiar 
habit of grinning. He had large, prominent white teeth, and 
he was always parting his lips over them. It was not a smile 





exactly, but it was like a dog showing his teeth.” To further 
emphasise the effect of the mystery produced by this man, 
the reporter’s informant went on to describe some of Corn- 
wall’s queer ways of “moving about like a cat,” and of 
coming upon you unawares from behind. Finally, he said 
he would never have thought of Cornwall in connection 
with the murders but for something that occurred last 
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year about the time of the Whitechapel crimes. He was 
walking then in a road near his house, when he passed a man, 
turned round to look after him, and then found the man had 
also stopped and turned. “I went back, and to my astonish- 
ment recognised Cornwall. When he stopped with me he had 
a moustache and full beard, black, and was always very 
neatly dressed. On this morning he was clean shaven, except 
his moustache, which was clipped. He had a light shabby 
suit of clothes on, anda light shabby hat. I said,—‘ What on 
earth are you doing? He said,—‘I am going on the police.’ 
We had a little more conversation, and I left him.” This 
appearance, in disguise as it seemed, and the connection with 
the particular hotel, were the reasons given by the reporter’s 
informant for mentioning Cornwall. He ended by stating 
that when Cornwall had left his house, he had gone on one of 
the steamers of the Exploration Company sailing from London 
Bridge. Of course, there was nothing in all this to connect 
Cornwall in any sort of way with the crime; but the reporter 
resolved to follow the matter up, and to find out who this 
Cornwall really was. As a preliminary, however, he tried to 
obtain from Baeckert a specimen of the handwriting in which 
the letter signed “Jack the Ripper” was written. Though 
he failed in this, owing to the letter having been destroyed, 
Baeckert, who was an engraver by trade, and so was accustomed 
to imitate what he had seen, reproduced, for what it might 
be worth, a specimen of the writing as he remembered it. 
Possessed of this slight piece of information, the reporter, 
who tells us that Cornwall was the first human being he 
had ever heard of who, in his opinion, “ fitted the case ”— 
being a seafaring man, having a motive for killing fallen 
women, and appearing at intervals in London—attempted to 
get the help of the police in working up his clue. Here, 
however, he met with a refusal, and thereupon resolved to 
pretend that he was a solicitor’s clerk anxious to find out 
the whereabouts of Cornwall, and to go minutely into 
the matter himself. After getting preliminary information 
from one of the Exploration Company’s servants, he found a 
captain under whom Cornwall had sailed. This gentleman, 
who remembered Cornwall perfectly, and rather liked him, 
stated that after leaving him he had served on a vessel 
called the ‘Solent.’ On board her, plenty of news in regard 
to Cornwall was forthcoming. The officers of the ship had 
liked him, and were specially interested about him, for he had 
totally disappeared since the 22nd of last August. Next, 
the reporter learned that at the time when the April and 
the first of the August murders were committed, the 
‘Solent’ was in the docks. Cornwall himself was described 
as determined and strong, but mysterious; so much so, in- 
deed, that the impression prevailed that he was a detective, 
or something of the kind. After this, the officers of the 
‘Solent’ produced a specimen of Cornwall’s handwriting, 
which seemed to have a startling resemblance to that imitated 
by the engraver, and gave the reporter the name and address 
of the captain who possessed a photograph of the man in ques- 
tion. Finally, they mentioned the fact that after Cornwall 
left the ship, he had written to ask the influence of the captain 
to help him “ to get on the police.” Later an aunt had written 
for news, saying that her nephew had not been heard of for 
six months. It was, of course, of paramount importance to 
find out if Cornwall had been in London during all the 
murders, for it was held as a fundamental assumption by the 
reporter that they were the work of one hand. Accordingly, 
to this investigation he next addressed himself, searching 
various shipping registers, though at first in vain. At one of 
these offices he was somewhat staggered by the question of the 
official in charge of the register: “Do you think you are the 
only party after Cornwall?”—an oracular remark which, 
however, he would not amplify when asked point-blank if there 
had been in reality any other inquiries. Dismissing this portion 
of the case for a time, the reporter returned to the ‘Solent,’ in 
order, if possible, to find out if Cornwall was left-handed. For 
reasons which he says he cannot give, the reporter takes it as 
absolutely certain that the Whitechapel murderer is left- 
handed. The matter, therefore, was to him one of great im- 
portance. The question, when once put, was, however, soon 
answered, the mate of the ‘Solent’ declaring positively that 
Cornwall was left-handed. Cornwall carved, he said, “ but 
always held the knife in his left hand.” To the reporter, 
full of his preconceived notions, this, of course, seemed like 
nothing less than a strong confirmation of his theory. The 





x 
next steps taken were to see the captain who had 
friendly to Cornwall, and possessed his photograph, to 
the address of the photographer, to obtain copies of i 
picture, and then to go to the lodging-house which the captaiy 
had indicated as Cornwall’s last known place of abode, Hey 
the servants gave a description of Cornwall which a 

to tally in a most extraordinary way with the published Polig 
description of the Whitechapel murderer. These fas 
known, the reporter obtained an interview with one of the 
two people who are certainly known to have seen the Whit, 
chapel murderer—the man who saw him leave the lodginy, 
house where an unsuccessful attack was made upon a womy 
last year—and got from him a description which tallied exac 
with that of Cornwall. From this man was also obtainaj 
the curious piece of information that the murderer Wor 
his face “a contemptuous grin,”—a fact which at once », 
called the manner in which Cornwall’s peculiar grin had bey 
insisted on. This done, the reporter made inquiries from th 
crew of another steamer, the ‘ Ben Lomond,’ in which (on, 
wall had sailed, and got the address of a house which, on 
inquiry, it appeared he had only left on the preceding dy, 
The inquiries thus far had shown that Cornwall had been jy 
London on the days of all the murders except one. As to thy 
murder of November 9th, the matter was still uncertain, ay 
this essential point was now to be determined by reference jj 
the Board of Trade Register. Inquiry, however, showed thi 
Cornwall last year was one of the crew of the ‘Ben Lomoni’ 
and that the vessel sailed for China, with Cornwall on boar} 
on October 14th. 


This fact in a moment blew the reporter’s case into atons 
and the whole edifice of suspicion which seemed to be fitta 
together so firmly, and to rest on such sure foundations, wert 
tothe ground. The lesson of the case is an important one, If 
by a coincidence by no means more remarkable than may 
others discovered in the course of the reporter’s investigations 
the ‘Ben Lomond’ had not sailed till November 10th, ang 
of circumstantial evidence, as we said before, would have ben 
woven round an innocent man, from which he might hay 
found the greatest possible difficulty in escaping. This fut 


the reporter recognises fully; but he does not realise,» 


think, the true state of the case when he speaks as if th 
difficulties connected with circumstantial evidence were alo 
to bear the blame, and that his failure only showed the immen 
care required for their handling. The danger of a hideow 


injustice being done arose, not from relying upon circu § 


stantial evidence—for, after all, all evidence is circumstantial- 
but from the fact that the amateur detective started with: 
strong preconceived notion, and with a preconceived notion 
which was, consciously or unconsciously, shared by manyd 
his informants. The result was that he searched Londonal 
over with extraordinary cleverness and rapidity, not so mud 
for the instrument of a crime, but for a man who would coincitt 
with a particular theory,—for some one who would fit an ideal 
conception. The mistake was, perhaps, natural enough, bit 
it is one highly dangerous in a detective. The particult 
reporter, after such an experience, is probably likely to lt 
careful enough in the future. It is to be hoped, however, 


that others engaged in the same work will take the matte 


to heart, and that they will act on less simple and easy# 
sumptions than that of hunting for a man who will fit thei 
theories. Who knows but that when the actual man is foul 


he may prove to be the last person inthe world that any silt 


human being would have suspected ? 





THE POETRY OF ANGLING. 

HE relationship in which Angling and the Muse stat! 
towards each other is very curious. Although some t 
them refrain from verse, most anglers regard themselves # 
being poets. That is perhaps due to the persistency with 
which it is asserted that theirs is “the contemplative mat’ 
recreation.” At any rate, it is not due to the excellence t 
“the poetry of angling.” Anglers are accustomed to thiah 
that in pursuit of their sport they have fine imaginatit 
visions of the light that never was on sea or land; but the 
are mistaken. If they dream at their pastime, they catch 
fish; if they are catching fish, they do not dream. You cal 
not be an angler and a poet at the same time. If you write! 
poem in consequence of a day’s outing with the rod, you wnie 
about what incidentally happened, or was suggested ; not abot! 
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actual sport. We have many songs and ballads about 
oY sassociated with rod and reel ; but that is not the poetry 
° ne The excitement of hunting and killing is not 
é adie poetical. The pleasurable stimulus it produces is 
ofthe nerves, not of the creative imagination. Thus, failure 
pc awaited upon every attempt to make angling itself, de- 
tached from its incidental experiences, the theme of poesy. 
Strange to say, essays of that kind are very numerous. 
Hardly any man writes a book on angling without liberally 
interleaving it with verse. Nine out of ten writers on the art 
gre under the impression that it is absolutely necessary to 
lighten up their prose tales and doctrines with poetical reflec- 
tions. The colloquists of “ The Complete Angler” are always 
breaking forth into rhyme. Dear old Mr. Stoddart, too, 
wound up nearly every chapter of “The Scottish Angler” with a 
set of verses, because, as he explains in the preface, poetry “may 
assist in relieving the more dry and methodical portions of 
the treatise.” “ May-F ly,” and the moderns generally, have, on 
an average, a page of verse to each three pages of prose. 
Even Mr. William Black falls in with the curious rule. 
“White Heather,” which may be called a novel of angling, in- 
cludes, as a critic remarked, verses enough to make a book of 
poetry. However, we are not going to blame Mr. Black. On the 
contrary, we mean to point out how exactly typical he is of that 
class of literary anglers which knows distinctly what it is 
about. In the poetry of his angling novel there is not a single 
yerse that deals with angling. Let us look at one of the 
poems :— . : 
“The moonlight lies on Loch Naver, 
And the night is strange and still ; 
And the stars are twinkling coldly 
Above the Clebrig Hili. 


And there by the side of the water, 
O, what strange shapes are these ? 

O, these are the wild witch-maidens 
Down from the northern seas. 


And they stand in a magic circle, 
Pale as the moonlight sheen ; 

And each has over her forehead 
A star of golden green. 


O, what is their song ?—Of sailors 
That never again shall sail ; 

And the music sounds like the sobbing 
And sighing that brings a gale. 


But who is she who comes yonder ?— 
And all in white is she; 

And her eyes are open, but nothing 
Of the outward world can she see. 


O, haste you back, Meenie, haste you 
And haste to your bed again ; 
For these are the wild witch-maidens 
Down from the northern main. 
They open the magic circle ; 
They draw her into the ring; 
They kneel before her, and slowly 
A strange sad song they sing :” 
and, promising her “ robes of splendour, with shells and pearls 
bestrewn,” they seem to be very nearly inducing Meenie to be 
their “rose-white Queen.” 
“ But Clebrig heard; and the thunder 
Down from his iron hand sped; 
And the band of the wild witch-maidens 
One swift shriek uttered and fled :” 
which Ronald saw ; and the wonder of Meenie’s dream he had 
read inspired him to write more verses, after which he went in 
tobed. From an adoring distance, Ronald was Meenie’s well- 
wisher; and “ White Heather ” is mainly a biography of Ronald 
up to the stage in his life when he persuaded Meenie to 
accompany him to the altar. Therefore, as Ronald was the 
organ of Mr. Black’s Muse, it is quite natural that the poetry 
of the novel should be about the hero’s love rather than about 
his splendid achievements with the salmon-rod. 

Still, we must not suppose Mr. Black ignorant of the fact 
that angling by itself is no fit theme for his Muse. He knows 
that quite well. All the great artists in literature know it. 
When they write about a stream, they treat its trout as they 
treat daisies, daffodils, dimpled milkmaids, and other decora- 
tions of the landscape. They sing of their life, not of their chase 
ordeath. They do so, that is to say, when they touch upon the 
trout at all; but, as a rule, their thoughts are exclusively 
occupied with the romantic associations of the stream. 
When Hartley Coleridge and the friend tp» whom he 
dedicates one of his most beautiful sonnets “were idlers by 
the loitering rills,” they “little noted” “the m of human 





love ;” but it is not on catching trout that Coleridge’s recol- 
lection lingers :— 
“ Our love was nature; and the peace that floated 
On the white mist, and dwelt upon the hills, 
To sweet accord subdued our wayward wills.” 


Let us look into a poem by Sir Henry Wotton :— 


“This day dame Nature seem’d in love; 
The lusty sap began to move; 
Fresh juice did stir th’ embracing vines ; 
And birds had drawn their valentines. 
The jealous trout, that low did lie, 
Rose at a well-dissembled fly : 
There stood my friend, with patient skill, 
Attending to his trembling quill.” 
Now, if he had gone a stage beyond that, if he had described 
his friend’s hooking of the jealous trout, and its death- 
struggles on the river-bank, Sir Henry would have vitiated his 
verses, which make a very pretty pastoral; but, quite well 
knowing his art, our poet hastened from the angler in order to 
placidly chaunt to us about the beauty of groves, violets, and 
a blushing milkmaid, that were all in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. “Jo. Davers, Esq.,” as quoted by Isaac Walton, 
was a poet with exactly the same perception. Jo. wished to 
“live harmlessly near the brink of Trent or Avon,” so that he 
might see his— 
“ quill or cork down sink 
With eager bite of perch, or bleak, or dace ;” 
but, instead of expressing a hope that the fish would always be 
in such “ taking” humour that his creel would never be ill- 
furnished, the very next line tells us that it is with intention : 
to ponder very high things indeed that Jo. casts angle in the 
brook :— 
«‘ And on the world and my Creator think : 
Whilst some men strive ill-gotten goods t’ embrace, 
And others spend their time in base excess 
Of wine, or worse, in war and wantonness.” 


Like most anglers that are also poets, Jo., we fear, was a little 
hypocritical. He never mentions the actual capture of perch, 
or bleak, or dace, because slaughter violates the peaceful order 
of Nature, is incompatible with the Muse, and takes from him 
that confesses it the right to stand upon a high platform and 
preach poetical ethics to his fellows. Mr. Isaac Walton was 
not quite such a casuistical old humbug as “ Jo. Davers, Esq.,” 
must have been. He took up high ground; but he did not 
mistake his love of angling for a divine warrant to 
anathematise the moral insufficiencies of all his neighbours 
amusements :— 
«« An inward love breeds outward talk. 
The hound some praise, and some the hawk ; 
Some, better pleased with private sport, 
Use tennis ; some, a mistress court : 
But these delights I neither wish 
Nor envy, while I freely fish. 


Who hunts, doth oft in danger ride; 
Who hawks, lures oft both far and wide; 
Who uses games, shall often prove 
A loser; but who falls in love, 
Is fetter’d in fond Cupid’s snare: 
My angle breeds me no such care.” 
Indeed? What a sad flirt the old gentleman must have been, 
then! for do we not find him, by-and-by, slily confessing to 
Venator that he is familiar with “ Come, live with me, and be 
my love,” and hinting that he has sung the invitation to 
many a country maid? 

Of course, there are some angling writers bold enough to 
venture upon the endeavour that the poets we have mentioned 
fear to make Our respected contemporary ‘“ May-Fly ” does 
so. He writes, however, in a jocular mood. He does not, we 
are sure, mean to be seriously poetical when he pens a title 
such as “The Fly versus Minnow.” The statement of his 
opinions on that subject is rhythmic and rhymed only because 
that ferm gives more forcible expression to his exuberant 
feelings, which he knows to be didactic, not poetical. This 
must be so; for it is noticeable that when he is serious in his 
verses, as in “ A Hidden Brook,” which is genuine poetry, he 
deals with “the blest influence of deeds,” “ bright-winged 
shapes,” “the rapt sage,” “ the glow-worm’s twinkling taper,” 
and the Divine Will, and never so much as alludes to his 
favourite sport in itself. Having the artistic imagination, 
“ May-Fly ” clearly perceives that, instead of having any direct 
relationship with the Muse, angling is the cause of poetry only 
in ‘respect of its cosmic or of its humane associations. Of 
course, it may be the direct inspiration, the essential material, 
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of a song or of a ballad, which, however, is hardly nearer 
to being a poem than a dressmaker’s model is near to being 
sculpture. Perhaps the best of the many essays of that kind 
is “The Leister Song,” in “ The Scottish Angler ” :— 


«Flashes the blood-red gleam 
Over the midnight slaughter, 
Wild shadows haunt the stream, 
Dark forms glance o’er the water. 
It is the leisterer’s cry! 
A salmon, ho! oho! 
Tn scales of light the creature bright 
Is glimmering below. 
Murmurs the low cascade, 
The tall trees stand so saintly, 
Under their quiet shade 
The river whispers faintly. 
It is the leisterer’s cry ! 
The salmon, ho! oho! 
A shining path the water hath 
Behind the shape of snow. 
Glances the shining spear 
From harmless hands unheeded ; 
On, in its swift career, 
The dream-like fish has speeded. 
It is the leisterer’s cry ! 
The salmon, ho! oho! 
Along its wake the torches break, 
And waver to and fro, 
Wildly the eager band 
Closes its fatal numbers ; 
Across its glistering sand 
The wizard water slumbers. 
It is the leisterer’s cry ! 
The salmon, ho! oho! 
And, lightning-like, the white prongs strike 
The jaded fish below. 
Rises the cheering shout, 
Over the rapid slaughter ; 
The gleaming torches flout 
The old oak-shadowed water. 
It is the leisterer’s cry! 
The salmon, ho! oho! 
Calmly it lies, and gasps and dies, 
Upon the moss-bank below !” 
Those graphic and rousing verses, which almost excel Sir 
Walter Scott’s description of a similar scene on the Solway 
sands, derive the quality by which they successfully appeal to 
our imaginations from the wild picturesqueness of the scene 
described. The spell of them is almost broken by the couplet 
that tells of the salmon’s death. The ballad is set into a 
chapter that records Mr. Stoddart’s very interesting personal 
reminiscences about the Tweed. A heavy flood has gone 
down, and the river is alive with salmon, grilse, and sea- 
trout. The blacksmiths miles about have been engaged 
for several days repairing and sharpening salmon-spears. 
A company of three-score persons are in an inn waiting 
for the night to fall. ‘Here is no less a personage than 
the Ettrick Shepherd, a good hand both at the rod and 
leister; on his right sits Wat Amos, and David Turnbull, 
landlord of the Gordon Arms, below Benger Knowe; to the 
left of the poet are seated Thorburn of Junipeg Bank, and 
Forster of Coldstream, without question the ablest anglers 
on Tweedside; at another corner you may discern Walter 
Brydon of Ettrick, surrounded by a bevy of Scotts, Laidlaws, 
and Andersons. ‘Wee Jamie,’ as Mr. Hogg terms bis only 
son; lingers impatiently outside, and, though a boy, is by no 
means unlearned in the art of transfixing a salmon. Here, 
too, is old ‘ Jock Gray,’ the Edie Ochiltree of Sir Walter Scott, 
the veriest gaberlunzie man in broad Scotland, and one of the 
best mimics alive.” The fun they enjoyed is faithfully 
sketched in the lively verses we have quoted. Leistering is 
unlawful nowadays; but, in consideration of the chapters in 
immortal English literature of which it is the subject, even the 
strictest sportsman will be glad that it was not always so. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE CONVERSION OF IRISH FEELING. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘SPECTATOR.”’ ] 
Sir,—To many, as to myself, who in old days used to 
value the Spectator for its quick and sure apprehension of the 
higher and finer aspects of political issues, it must be 
surprising to find you still uninfluenced by a fact which might, 
indeed, have been foreseen from a knowledge of the Irish 
character, but which cannot much longer be sincerely 





questioned except by very obstinate prejudice. Whatever oth, 
objections may furnish the fringe of the adverse ar 

no one, I think, can deny that the opposition to Trish a 
government is rooted in a conviction of the hostility of the 
great majority of the Irish people to this country, ang to the 
Imperial connection. But that conviction has now, I submit 
become a mere “survival.” It is too much a tradition anj 
presupposition in many English minds to go down at Oney 
before the evidences of a changed disposition; and ing 

so slow itself to change its sentiments as is the English, the con. 
vertive force of Mr. Gladstone’s policy must needs, for a tins 
be exposed to doubt and suspicion. Yet we all know the fable ot 
the rival efforts of sun and wind to strip the wayfarer of ig 
coat, and how warmth and geniality prevailed, after the oop, 
spicuous failure of the other method. And race sometims 
differs from race, as sex from sex, the Irish character having 
in ita feminine quality, as the English is distinctly masculine 
a consideration which has this among other applications, thy 
we should not note too gravely wild words and passionatp 
sentiments provoked by acknowledged ill-treatment, ag gy}. 
dence of a disposition not to be altered by justice, or, if you 
take exception to that term, by sympathy and trust. The 
English people are not likely long to confound Irish 
antagonism to a government of coercion with hostility tg 
themselves as a nation, the distinction becoming daily mor 
and more apparent. But surely it is time for the leaders of 
anti-Home-rule opinion to recognise the new fact in the 
situation which has arisen since their opposition began, that 
once again in human experience, and on a large scale, hag 
asserted itself the great spiritual law that sympathy is the 
strongest of all forces in the relations of mankind, and that 
conversion is more powerful, as well as more lovely, than 
coercion. But I know it is a “large order” to ask yout 
admit the fact in this case, for it means that the “Separatist” 
tendency has ceased to exist in Ireland, owing to the action of 
Mr. Gladstone and of the bulk of the Liberal Party in this 
country.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Bath, July 22nd. C. C. Masszy. 





ARCHBISHOP WHATELEY ON THE UNION. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—It is interesting to compare the opinions now expressed 
by those who claim to speak for the Liberal Party, with what 
was said by the best exponents of Liberalism in days before 
Mr. Gladstone’s sudden conversion to a policy of disintegra- 
tion. I have lately come across a passage, in a lecture of 
Archbishop Whateley’s at Cork in 1852, which seems to me 
to give in advance an emphatic rebuke to the policy of Home- 
rule for Ireland, and a fortiori for Scotland and Wales :— 


“Tt has always appeared to me that the narrow 
policy of separating England from Ireland, and setting forth 
their interests as inimical and antagonistic, and exciting the 
feelings of the people against each other, savours of barbarism, 
and is in effect bringing them back to the days of the Heptarehy. 
I would never join in the cry of ‘Ireland for the Irish,’ nor 
would I join in the ery of ‘England for the English,’ which 
is only the second part of the same tune. If you adopted 
such a plan, they would then have a cry of ‘Cork-for Cork- 
men’ and ‘Dublin for Dubliners,’ and then you would be 
narrowing yourselves into cities and towns and clans, until 
all would relapse into a state of semi-barbarism, such as 8 
to be found in New Zealand and Africa. I am confident that 
the prosperity of Ireland will always be reflected on England, and 
that the prosperity and wealth and tranquillity of the latter will 
reach to the former. I have always considered the two countne 
as two brothers—the best and most useful friends when uni 
but the bitterest and worst enemies when disunited. These are 
not sentiments taken up for the present occasion, but sentiments 
which I have always felt and expressed openly from the period! 


was first able to form and express an opinion.” (Whateley’s 
Miscellaneous Lectures and Reviews, p. 199.) 
—I am, Sir, &c., R. H. Q. 





M. PASTEUR’S PROPHYLACTIC. 
(To tue Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—The comment you make at the end of my letter in the 
Spectator of July 20th, calls for a further reply from me. You 
say,—‘ Surely the cases are very numerous in which the virus 
of rabies has been dormant much longer than a year and 
a half.” As the remark is interrogative, I may perhaps be 
allowed to say this is not the case. Some of the older 
authorities mention an isolated case or two where hdyrophobis 





supervened five or ten years after the bite; but probably there 
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some error of observation in these cases, and the persons 
pinsho some later infection. Most modern authorities limit 
riod of incubation between the bite and the symptoms 
tF bydrophobia to twelve months, or eighteen at the outside. 
The inquiry of the Comité d’Hygitne (1862-72) embraced 170 
cases of hydrophobia, in none of which did the incubation period 
exoeed eight months, and in 147 the disease appeared within 
three months of the bite. In the statistics of Baudin, the 
Jength of incubation in two-thirds of the cases was under three 
months, and in only 6 per cent. did it extend to the second 
half of the year. Should my patients suffer from the effects 
of the bite, I should most certainly think it my duty to pub- 
lish the fact widely, but I am absolutely content with M. 
Pasteur’s assurance that they are free from all danger.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Epwarp Jessop, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

Greenhill Road, Hampstead, N.W. 


[This is a case of authority against authority. Our 
authority is a surgeon of the very highest eminence.—Ep. 


Spectator. ] p 


(To THe Eprror oF THE “‘ SpEcTATOR.”’ ] 
giz,—I “do not hope to convert” Dr. Edward Jessop toa 
more rational view of M. Pasteur’s imagined discovery for the 
prevention of hydrophobia ; but I should like to ask how it 
comes to pass that the faith of M. Pasteur’s followers in his 
prophylactic should be so much greater than his own. For 
how explain the fact that M. Pasteur impresses upon all who 
go to him for treatment, the necessity of first having their 
wounds cauterised, if he honestly believed it was his 
own treatment that saved them from hydrophobia? To 
have recourse invariably to two such widely different methods 
of treatment as cauterisation and inoculation, and to ascribe 
as invariably the results to the inoculations rather than 
to the cauterisation, is not the least of the many incon- 
sistencies that from the first have characterised M. Pasteur’s 
prophylactic.—I am, Sir, &e., Ss. W. 
[To THE EprTor or tHE “ Spectator.” | 
$1r,—Mr. Victor Horsley has evidently been misinformed. 
There isno truth whatever in his assertions respecting my 
views as to rabies, or my sentiments regarding M. Pasteur. 
Mr. Horsley assures your readers that the records of the 
deaths from hydrophobia in France prior to M. Pasteur’s so- 
called wonderful discovery were not to be depended upon. I 
cannot agree with him. These returns have always been very 
strictly kept; they are quite as reliable as our own Registrar- 
General’s reports, and for twenty-five years they show that 
the proportion of deaths from hydrophobia was 30 per annum 
for the whole of France (Tardieu and Brouardel). Well, Sir, 
M. Pasteur commenced his work about four years ago, and 
during the last three years the number of deaths from 
hydrophobia in that country has risen to 43 per annum, 
most of the unfortunates having been inoculated. Surely 
this does not look like stamping out hydrophobia in 
France. Now as to M. Pasteur’s English patients. Pro- 
fessor Leblanc, the eminent veterinary surgeon of the 
Parisian Académie de Médecine, assures us that out of 
one hundred people bitten by dogs undeniably mad, only 
five would succumb to hydrophobia; and it is notorious that 
the great majority of M. Pasteur’s English patients have not 
been bitten by mad dogs at all, and were in no danger what- 
ever, and yet (excluding those cases inoculated within twelve 
months, and who cannot yet be considered out of danger) the 
proportion of deaths among these patients has been over 6 
percent. Surely that does not look like stamping out hydro- 
phobia in England. Mr. Horsley attributes the deaths which 
have followed M. Pasteur’s inoculations to the lack of skill or 
imprudence of M. Pasteur’s pupils outside France; but, Sir, 
inasmuch as M. Pasteur is not a qualified medical man, he is 
bound by the laws of France to employ pupils or assistants 
who are qualified. It must, therefore, necessarily be the pupil 
who operates, whether the injection is performed in France or 
elsewhere. I know I shall be told that the operations in France 
are, nevertheless, conducted under the immediate supervision 
of M. Pasteur; it cannot, however, always be so, for M. 
Pasteur is necessarily frequently absent, sometimes for long 
periods. He was, for instance, taking a long holiday in Italy 
when the late Lord Doneraile applied for treatment; so that 
it appears to me that it cannot matter much whether the 
Operations are performed in Paris or elsewhere. Mr. Horsley, 





however, assures us that M. Pasteur’s pupils in other countries 
have now attained the same measure of success which he says 
has characterised the efforts of M. Pasteur himself. Well, 
for my part, I don’t think that assurance is very consoling. 
Anyway, last month (June, 1889), five persons died from 
hydrophobia after being inoculated a la Pasteur by one of 
M. Pasteur’s pupils at Turin, and so great was the scare 
created in consequence, that the Italian Government have 
been compelled to shut up their Pasteur Institute; and on the 
2nd of the present month (July, 1889), three other cases of 
death followed in persons inoculated by another Italian pupil, 
Baratieri, one possessing M. Pasteur’s confidence in a special 
degree. In fact, Sir, to subject a person who is well and in no 
danger of hydrophobia to the ghastly risk attendant upon the 
hypodermic injection of rabid matter merely because he 
happens to have been bitten or licked by a dog, is such a 
monstrous outrage that one cannot understand how any well- 
informed individual can tolerate the idea for a moment, and 
yet this is unquestionably the position (even accepting Mr. 
Horsley’s own indefensible figures) of 85 percent. of M. Pasteur’s 
patients who have been bitten by dogs actually suffering 
from rabies; while the enormous majority of M. Pasteur’s 
patients who have merely been bitten by healthy animals never 
were in any danger at all, or, at all events, only in such danger 
as would be occasioned by a simple wound. In my opinion, 
Sir, there ought to have been no tolerance, however brief, no 
acquiescence, however sombre, on the part of our scientific men 
with such a piece of manifest folly from the first; but that 
some of them should even now endeavour to extend the system 
after its demonstrated failure and 171 deaths (they are 
evidently increasing daily), is one of those profound mysteries. 
which, in the words of a once-famous metaphysical inquirer, 
“no fellow can understand.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cuas. Bett Tayior, M.D. 

P.S.—In reply to Mr. Jessop, allow me to quote a parallel 
case. Three years ago, one of my grooms was bitten severely 
in the naked hand by a dog that died rabid six days after 
inflicting the wound. I treated the man myself; he did not go 
to Pasteur; and he is quite well to-day. It is fortunate that 
Mr. Jessop’s patient escaped the double risk of the bite and 
the inoculation. 


[It is time for this correspondence to end.—Ep. Spectator.) 


THE MUZZLING ORDER. 
LTo tHe Epiror oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.” | 

Srr,—As you are so kindly admitting letters from corre- 
spondents protesting against the compulsory muzzling of dogs, 
will you allow me to inform your readers of an arrangement 
found to work very satisfactorily on the Continent? Many years 
ago I was in Dresden, having with mea small Blenheim spaniel. 
Although only there for a few days, I was obliged to send my 
dog to the police-station, where, on the payment of a trifling 
sum, a small leaden badge was fastened to his collar, bearing 
on one side a number, and on the other the name of the dis- 
trict in which I was residing. These were also entered ina 
book kept by the police. This arrangement was compulsory, 
and any dog found in the streets without the badge was at once 
taken up by the police. If its owner could be found, he was 
fined; if no owner was forthcoming, the dog was mercifully 
destroyed. Surely this is much better than muzzling, with 
its attendant cruel consequences to the unfortunate animal, so 
well described in your pages by Mr. Courtenay. Cannot the 
Dog-Owners’ Protection Association be prevailed on to take 
up this idea, and endeavour to get it carried out by the 
authorities P—I am, Sir, &c., A. BR. 





SUN-DIAL INSCRIPTIONS. 

{To 

Srr,—One of the best modern sun-dial inscriptions which I 

have seen is by the Rev. E. Z. Lyttel, Vicar of Woodville. It 
could hardly be more pithy or more apt. It reads thus :— 


How we go, ‘ 
Shadow show.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., ; Jd. &. 


THE EpiTor oF THE ‘“ SprcTaToR.” | 


LTo THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—There is one point in the interesting correspondence in 
your columns on the inscriptions on sun-dials that has not 
been touched on,—namely, the preservation of the sun-dials. 
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Formerly, not only in every village church, but on houses, stables, 
and in gardens all over the country, they were to be found; but 
they are fast disappearing. Not sixty years since, all public 
clocks were regulated by their time ; but since railways became 
general, Greenwich time is now universally used, though the 
sun-dial gives the true time of the place, and Acts of Parlia- 
ment were based on its time. So sun-dials are now considered 
useless, are allowed to decay and fade away, and as they are not 
scheduled in “The Ancient Monuments Protection Act,” no 
public care is shown forthem. We may take it for granted that, 
except for amusement, no more sun-dials will be erected. It, 
however, seems to be a duty cast on us to see that our ancient 
dials are preserved. There are generally some persons in a 
neighbourhood who, if their attention were drawn to these 
facts, would not allow these interesting relics of a recent past to 
disappear altogether ; but this will certainly be the case unless 
steps are quickly taken to preserve them. I often looked on 
our old dial, painted on the stone wall of our parish church, 
almost faded away; but about two years since, I resolved 
to.do what I could to preserve it. I was able just to 
see the old border enclosing the shadow-lines; but the 
lines and inscription—if any—were altogether gone, so I 
had a tracing taken of all that was left, to be reproduced 
as much as possible in the restoration. I had the dial 
painted with several coats of paint to last well, reset the 
gnomon, which I found incorrect (as, no doubt, many will 
be found, having been made by the clockmaker of the nearest 
town), and divided the dial afresh. A suitable inscription 
was then wanted; but as the republication of the late 
Mrs. Gatty’s “Book of Sun-Dials” was not announced, 
I thad to find one for myself. It is not always an easy 
thing to find a short, suitable, sententious inscription; 
but at last I found it in the place we should, if possible, 
quote from for such a purpose, our English Bible,“ Our 
days on earth are as a shadow.” But the space on the dial was 
too short for all the words, so it was abbreviated to: “Our 
days are as a shadow,”—and for propriety in every word, com- 
pleteness, and simple sublimity, it can hardly be surpassed. As 
the time of the church clock usually differs from the sun-dial, 
there is being prepared a table for the whole year, at intervals 
of four days, showing the number of minutes to be added toor 
subtracted from the time of the dial to give Greenwich time, 
by which the clock is kept. This will be enclosed in a her- 
metically sealed iron box, with a glass front, under the dial, 
so that every one may get the time to a minute. 

T have little doubt that when most of those who now look at 
this sun-dial are sleeping beneath the sod around, and sun- 
dials become more rare, there will be found persons who will 
take precautions to preserve this dial. I say, therefore, 
“Take care of your parish sun-dials.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

CHARLES CLEMENT WALKER. 

Lilleshall Old Hall, Shropshire. 





STUDENTS’ BLUNDERS. 
[To tHe EpitTor- or THE ‘SPECTATOR.’ ] 

Srr,—A fortnight since, I was looking over the papers of some 
theological students, one of the subjects being the Epistle to 
Philemon. The relations of Christianity to slavery appeared 
among the questions. Much was said by my examinees as to 
the cruel treatment of their slaves by the Romans, and one of 
them startled me not a little by the statement that “ Nero 
ordered a slave to be thrown to the goldfinches for moving in 
his presence.” Such an amusing travesty of the old tale of 
Vedius Pollio sentencing a slave who had broken a crystal 
goblet to be thrown to the lampreys in his ponds, deserves a 
place among “Students’ Blunders.” The mental process 
which converted “lampreys” into “ gold-fish,” and “gold- 
fish ” into “ goldfinches,” is curious. 

Some years since, when examining candidates for Holy 
Orders, I asked, among other archaic words in the Bible, the 
meaning of “ rereward.” One of the answers—and that from 
a Fellow of a College, whose papers generally were excellent— 
was, that it was “a double reward; a re-reward.” 

Yet again another, who afterwards became a Fellow of his 
College, having in the Classical Tripos Examination to 
translate the line of Theocritus,— 

Tetpaeves 5é miGwy ameAveTo KpaTds kAEihap, 
(“He broke up from the head of the casks the four-years-old 
wax”), rendered it; “The ape removed from his head the scurf 





e im  ~ 
which had been on it four years.” The similarity of Tiber ay 
aiéng misled him into this grotesque blunder. a 

The above blunders I can vouch for. The following ] 
know by hearsay. It was current at Cambridge in MY under 
graduate days. ‘“ Finitimus oratori poeta, sermone licenig 
numeris restrictior.” This was rendered, it was said: « mm 
orator lived next door to a poet, more loose in his talk, by 
more guarded than numbers.” No word is really Mistrang 
lated, and yet how amusingly is the meaning perverted! 
am, Sir, &e., EDMUND VENaBig 

The Precentory, Lincoln, July 23rd. 








(To THe EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 


S1r,—The following is authentic, and was written down inan 
examination on July 22nd :—“ Cena ministratur pueris tribys» 
—“The cane is being administered to three boys,”—] am 
Sir, &c., tp les arte : 
IN RE “GAMBLING.” 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—May I be allowed a word or so on behalf of a position 
which seems to justify antagonism to any form of gambling} 
I can allow the reasonableness of all which you advance in 
favour of risking money in moderation. Asa recreation, whey 
not carried to excess, it may be a wholesome stimulus enongh 
for those who can indulge in it with safety. From the stand. 
point of the intuitive moralist, I do not see how it can hk 
unreservedly condemned. The arguments usually urgej 
against the practice are only of weight when it is abused. Bu; 
the matter must be regarded in another light when we view i 
from the utilitarian standpoint, and surely intuitionalists 
should be very careful when they find themselves upholding 
what utilitarians condemn. The two systems of ethics ar 
so much at one in their conclusions, that upholders of eithe 
have reason to reflect when they find themselves in practical 
disagreement with the other. 

Now, “no man liveth to himself,” and, in consequence, every 
man is bound to consider what may be the tendency of his 
actions. A quite innocent action, as regards the agent, may 
none the less have a noxious tendency, and when the action 
is of such a kind that the agent cannot regulate the influence 
which it exerts, ought he not rather to refrain than give 
occasion for ulterior mischief ? 

Say that I play whist for sixpenny points, and can afford to 
do so. It occasions meno harm. But I cannot be answerable 
for the effect on others, and that is not confined to my partner 
and my opponents. What I do, others will do; and some will 
do it because I do it. The tendency of my action is to 
encourage gambling; and amongst those who are affected by 
the tendency, the probability is that there are some whom it 
may ruin. 

It seems to me that, on Mr. Bentham’s principles, gambling 
of any kind is a thing to be eschewed. We have to consider 
not merely the immediate consequences, but also the secondary, 
and those which follow them. Christ’s principles, as I under- 
stand them, are not less thoroughgoing than Mr. Bentham’s; 
and on this matter, so far as I can see, Christianity ought to 
be at one with utilitarianism. 

It may be said that a like train of thought should lead us 
all to become “total abstainers ;” but the indirect effects of 
moderate drinking do not seem to me at all comparable to the 
indirect effects of moderate gambling. I may be wrong-if 
so, I should feel it incumbent to refrain from alcohol—but 
gambling seems to me more pernicious, and I am contentat 
present to refrain from that.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. A. GoopHART. 

St. Barnabas’ Vicarage, Sheffield, July 22nd. 


[This argument appears to us to push the principle o 
mutual responsibility for each other’s moral dangers to 4 
point at which scrupulosity becomes an even greater mischief 
than bad example. If you are to make of your whole life an 
example to the wicked, you will make your whole life a very 
poor and priggish affair—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE ETHICS OF GAMES OF CHANCE. 
[To tHE Epiror or THE ‘‘ Spectator.’ | 
S1z,—The interesting article under the above heading in 
your issue of July 20th prompts me to beg for space in your 
columns for one more (perhaps “ hopeless”) attempt “to get # 
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“nition of gambling which will prove it to be essentially 
ng.” Archdeacon Smith’s definition, quoted by the writer 
of the article, fails, I think, for want of recognition of the 
fact that in every gambling transaction, two parties, a winner 
and a loser, are necessarily concerned. I pass over the limita- 
tions to his definition proposed in the article, these (notably 
the suggestion that the risk must be “ incurred for the pur- 
oses of amusement only”) being apparently introduced in 
order to narrow down the discussion to ordinary games of 
chance, the special subject proposed by the writer. There 
being, then, as I said, necessarily two parties to a gambling 
transaction, it assumes the character of a commercial bargain, 
and must be judged by the rules which ought to regulate 
such bargains. Now, I would maintain that one essential con- 
dition on which the morality of every bargain depends is, that 
it shall be of such a nature that both parties may fairly calcu- 
late on reaping advantage from its fulfilment. Lose sight of 
this reciprocity of advantage, and you reduce the bargaining 
to an immoral attempt to overreach,—which, in fact, all 
gambling is, the gain on the one hand necessarily involving 
loss on the other. There emerges, then, this definition of 
gambling, which, I submit, clearly proves it to be “ essentially 
wrong.” It is:—‘ Any agreement by which, while one party 
gains, the other must necessarily lose, the incidence of the 
gain and loss being left to the arbitrament of chance.” 

It is true that accompanying circumstances may in any 
particular case enhance or reduce the practical wrong through 
every degree of great or little; still, the one-sidedness and 
consequent immorality must always be present in some degree, 
tainting the transaction even as the dead fly in the ointment 
of the apothecary.—I am, Sir, &c., T. J. M. 

[Our correspondent is quite wrong. The loser loses in order 
to gain enjoyment, and loses less than he gains, if he enters 
upon the game of chance in the spirit we have laid down for 
it—Ep. Spectator.) 





THE “SPANISH MAIN.” 
[To THE EpIToR oF THE “ SpecTarTor.’’] 

Sir,—In your review of Mr. Russell’s “Dampier,” in the 
Spectator of July 20th, you say that that worthy “sailed the 
Spanish Main, and well-nigh all other seas.” May I point out 
that the belief that the “Spanish Main” is a sea, is a purely 
landsman’s idea, much promulgated by literary gentlemen ? 
The Spanish Main, amongst seamen, has always meant the 
mainland in the Caribbean Gulf, belonging to Spain once, 
and now to her former colonies. Up to my last visit to the 
West Indies (1866), the term was applied to the Venezuelan 
and Central American coasts. 

It will cause regret to many of your readers to know that the 
New Britain named by Dampier, a designation consecrated by 
long usage on charts, has recently been transmogrified by the 
Germans—in defiance of the well-established rules of seaman- 
like and hydrographical courtesy—into Neu Pommern or Neu 
Hannover, or some such name.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ONE WHO HAS TWICE BEEN THROUGH DaMPIER’s STRAITS. 





[ErratumM.—In the third line of the fourth paragraph of Mr. 
Victor Horsley’s letter, in our last week’s issue, the word “ points ” 
should have been “ prints.”] 








POETRY. 


THE PEAR-TREE. 
AN APOLOGUE. 
(“Why have the Radicals lost heart ?”—Spectator, July 20th, 


1889.—< We always call ourselves Radicals.”—Spectator, passim, 
before 1885. ] 





“So, ‘they lose heart, the Radicals,’ you say, 
Rejoicing, you a Radical self-styled, 

Within this decade, if my memory serve. 

What is it? Age, that cools the zeal of youth 
And breaks its hopes? or growing wealth, that brings 
Content with things that are and fear of change ?” 
So Charles to Philip, pacing to and fro 

In Philip’s garden-walks ; fast friends the two, 
Once comrades who had fought on party fields, 
Shoulder to shoulder; comrades now no more, 
Since that ill day that brake our host in twain. 
And Philip paused to answer. Near him stood 





A pear-tree, laden with such bounteous store 

Of fruitage, gathering now its autumn gold, 

That scarce the props some careful hand had set 

Could help it bear its burden. “See,” he cried, 

“ This tree, how wealthy! Yet when first I came, 
Though April left a pyramid of bloom, 

Still August found a barren waste of leaves. 

‘ Prune it,’ a neighbour cried. I plied the knife, 

But plied in vain. ‘Cut at the root,’ he said; 

‘ Go always to the root.’ I cut, in fear 

Lest severed roots should mar the source of life; 

But lo! this plenty. James, my man, a boor 

Caught from the plough—the wealth at which you guess. 
Allows no costlier help—would cut again. 

‘Sure it was this that cured her.’ ‘True,’ I said, 

‘ But cure contents me; cut again, we kill.’” >. 





THE RINGED DOTTEREL. 
HEED not the lures of copse or lea, 
Or bushy dell, 
But skirt the rising tide with me, 
Ringed Dotterel. 


Black veil drawn close athwart the eye, 
Black collarette, 

And white cravat, beseem the spry 
And trim coquette. 


By sandy level shell-bestrewed, 
By crumbling caves, 

Flirt with the saucy winds, elude 
The gallant waves. 


Outstrip the breeze and skim the ground 
With flying run, 

And take each breaker at a bound,— 
Incarnate fun ! 


From lowly nest beguile away 
The robber hand, 

Well-skilled to try your artful play 
Along the strand: 


To pipe the wistful anxious wail, 
And gaze askance, 

Then shyly trusting seem to hail 
A near advance. 


Guiltless impostor, do not quake 
For chicks or eggs; 

Dear heart, I’'d leave them for the sake 
Of those pink legs: 


And for the model mate and wife, 
Whose highest good 

Is faithful love, and more than life 
To love their brood. 


Had I a gun, your pretty charm 
Would make me miss you; 

Nay, why that scuttle of alarm ? 
Td like to kiss you. 


Go where the fattening shrimp has dined, 
The larva squirms, 

And juicy mites are safe to find, 
And ripest worms. 


The inner law let each fulfil 
Without a care; 
One Power has taught both you to kill, 
And me to spare. E. S. 








BOOKS. 


——_@——_ 

THE SCOTTISH WAR OF INDEPENDENCE.* 
THE former of these two curious books has, to say the least 
of it, been unfortunately entitled by its author or compiler. It 
cannot be said in any real sense to give, as its title would 
imply, a picture of Scotland in the year in which Edward I. 





* (1.) Scotland in 1298: Documents Relating to the Campaign of King Edward I. 
in that Year, and especially to the Battle of Falkirk, Edited by Henry Gough, of 
the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. London and Paisley: Alexander Gardner. 
1888, (2.) The Book of Wallace. By the Rev, Charles Rogers, D.D., LL.D. 
Vol. I, Edinburgh: Printed for the Grampian Club, 1889, 
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fought and won the Battle of Falkirk; it rather indicates 
what efforts Edward had to make in England preparatory to 
his successful campaign. It consists, in addition to an elaborate 
historical Introduction addressed to the Marquis of Bute, of 
the rolls of arms of the commanders or chieftains on the 
English side in the battle, and of the horses of the English 
Army, the writs which were issued for the raising of troops 
in Wales and England, and various mandates for the payment 
and provisioning of troops, and for the payment of taxes. 
But it does not supply information of a similar character 
bearing on the force which Wallace brought against his 
too formidable opponent. Yet these documents (some of 
which seem not to have been published before, while others 
have been given in a contracted form), indicate in a 
striking degree the furious anger of Edward at the Scots, 
and the demand their conquest made even upon his resources. 
He simply foams at the mouth—with bad Latin. When he 
summons the Welshmen, it is “ad reprimendam maliciam et 
rebellionem Scotorum inimicorum et rebellium nostrorum, qui 
nos et regnum nostrum hostiliter invaserunt, homicidia, 
depredaciones, incendia et alia enormia nequiter perpetrando.” 
Then four thousand men of Chester are called “in instantem 
expedicionem nostram ad Scotos inimicos et rebelles nostros, 
qui regnum per diversa loca hostiliter invaserunt, homicidia, 
depredaciones, et incendia dampnabiliter perpetrando, in- 
sequendos et expugnandos et eorum maliciam reprimendam.” 
It may be gathered from these and suchlike expressions 
of Edward’s feeling, that the invasion of Scotland was 
resolved upon less to recover the prestige of England lost 
at the Battle of Stirling, than to punish Wallace and his 
men for the devastation and “atrocities” unquestionably 
committed by them during their invasion of England. But 
although Edward summoned an enormous force for the 
accomplishment of his ends, whatever these may have been, 
in Scotland he neglected no precautions, and did not despise 
the men whom his troops were to meet. Among the docu- 
ments printed by Mr. Gough are “ Precepts to certain Sheriffs 
in the North for the defence of their counties against the 
Scots.” These are dated 19th July, 1298, or three days 
before the Battle of Falkirk. The Sheriffs are warned to 
prepare for an invasion by a Scotch army, or, as Edward 
puts it:—“Ne forsan incursu latenti regnum nostrum in- 
grediantur, et in nostrates irruant inopinate.” They are told 
to have all materials ready for lighting beacon-fires, and to 
arrest all Scotch folks, male or female, found within their 
jurisdiction ; while the general instruction is,—* Proviso 
siquidem quod custodie et vigilie per totum comitatum fiant, 
ut perinde malicia Scotorum caucius poterit evitari.” The 
very fact that such a Nasmyth’s hammer in the way of a 
military armament had to be employed to crush the rebellion 
of the Scots, proves how hopeless an enterprise the conquest 
of the Northern Kingdom must have been from the moment 
that Wallace summoned his countrymen to arms. Its armies 
might be crushed, but it could not be retained. 


Among the most notable documents which Mr. Gough 
reproduces are the Falkirk Roll of Arms and the Roll of 
Horses. The former is the roll of arms of the commanders on 
the English side in the great conflict. Two copies of it have 
been discovered. The one is contained in a manuscript of the 
sixteenth century, preserved in the library at Wrest Park, 
Bedfordshire, recently the seat of the Dowager Countess 
Cowper. The other is taken from the Harleian collection in 
the British Museum. Neither, Mr. Gough says, is an exact 
transcript of the original, and the order of the names in the 
two considerably varies; and so he prints them side by side. 
They are mainly of note as showing how the whole force of the 
English nobility was engaged in the conflict with Scotland. Still 
better evidence to the same effect is supplied by the Rolls of the 
Horses of the English Army in Scotland. As is well known, 
the Battle of Falkirk was emphatically a cavalry battle. For 
one thing, Edward’s horsemen greatly outnumbered Wallace’s, 
and besides, the latter fled from the field in a panic, or, as 
Scotch legend has it, acting in obedience to orders from certain 
traitorous Scotch noblemen. Then the English cavalry were 
found invaluable for crushing the stubborn resistance of the 
Scotch infantry, after an opening had been made in its ranks 
by the fatal execution of Edward’s archers. The English 
horses are described in this roll in the most minute fashion. 
Dezxtrarii, or chargers, are distinguished from runcini, or 
inferior hackney horses. Then the colours of the different 





a 
classes of horses are most carefully described. Qne is 
ferrandus, or dappled; another is morellus, or roan; a 
third is sorus, or sorrel; a fourth is clarus badius, g 
bright bay; a fifth is badzain, or pied,—from which word 
comes bauseant, the name of the Templars’ banner, This js, 
it will be seen, a very valuable and readable as well as a care, 
fully edited book. 

That veteran and industrious archwologist, Dr. Chay 
Rogers, is preparing a new biography of the Scotch patriot, 
“based on actual history,” in which “the patriot’s place jy 
the history of the War of Scottish Independence is for the 
first time set forth.” It may be gathered from Dr. Roger, 
own words, that he believes Wallace to have been intendeg 
originally for the Church. “I am led to believe that Wallace 
was, with a view to the Church, prosecuting his theological 
studies, when he received that insult in the avenging of 
which he struck the first blow for liberty. His first instructoy 
was certainly a priest, and his name was Roger... ..., This 
much is certain, that by his tutor the patriot was taught thege 
two lines of Latin verse, which proved to him a stimulus jp 
dedicating his life to his country :— 

‘ Dico tibi verum, libertas optima rerum 
Nunquam servili sub nexu vivito, fili.’ ” 

Meanwhile, by way of introduction to this biography, Dr, 
Rogers has published, under the title of The Book of Wallace, 
a large and handsome volume of over three hundred pages 
giving full genealogical and other information as to each 
branch of the Wallace family, and every member of it who hag 
in any way come before the public. Wallace, according to 
Dr. Rogers, had no direct descendants. He died unmarried, 
and Dr. Rogers scouts the story, given by George Chalmers in 
his Caledonia, that he “had a natural daughter, who married 
Sir William Baillie of Hoprig, the progenitor of the Baillies 
of Lamington.” But among his kindred not afew distinguished 
themselves. “During the fifteenth century, the hero of Sark 
sustained the chivalrous glory of his house. In the sixteenth 
century, Adam Wallace of Fail testified with his blood to the 
Protestant faith ; while Hugh Wallace of Cairnhill, knownas 
‘the Good,’ aided in getting legal sanction to the doctrines of 
the Reformation. In the seventeenth century, Colonel James 
Wallace of Auchans led the Covenanting army, and died an. 
exile in the cause of liberty.” Among the better known of 
the later members of the sept are Dr. Wallace, well know 
as a politico-economical writer and as the leader of the 
Moderate Presbyterian Party in the last century, who died in 
1771; Robert Wallace of Kelly—Cobden’s “ stout old Wallace 
of Kelly”—the postal reformer and Free-trader; and Mrs, 
Dunlop, Burns’s best friend. Dr. Tait, the late Archbishop 
of Canterbury, was also in the direct line of descent from the 
patriot’s house. Altogether, this volume, besides testifying to 
the great industry of its author, pours a curious light into 
certain of the quiet nooks and recesses of Scotch history. 





Mrs. OLiPHANT’s contributions to fiction may be divided 
into at least three classes, and A Poor Gentleman is one of her 
stories of slow movement and minute observation. They are 
stories which. owe their attractiveness not to the intrinsic 
interest of their incidents, or even of their characters, but 
entirely to the skill with which incidents in themselves trivial, 
and characters in themselves commonplace, are made so in 
tensely real by a concentrated imaginative effort as to bring 
them within the range of that living sympathy which always 
follows upon any vivid realisation even of the simplest human 
experience. Edward Penton, the head of the impecunious 
family which inhabits the damp, dilapidated, depressing house 
at Penton Hook, is one of those people who can best be de- 
scribed by the epithet “ineffective.” He is without vices, and 
he has various virtues ; but the latter are so entirely lacking in 
vitality, that they seem to have lost the salt of virtue, and to 
have degenerated into weaknesses. Weighed down by that 
most enervating kind of poverty which never culminates in 
crushing calamity, but simply endures in discomfort, he has 


_—_—_—_—_— 





* (1.) A Poor Gentleman. By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 vols. London: Hurst and 
Blackett. (2.) Cleopatra: being an Account of the Fall and Vengeance 0 
Harmachis, the Royal Egyptian, as set forth by his own Hand By H. Rider 
Haggard. London: Longmans, Green, and Co.—(3.) Margaret Maliphant. By 
Mrs. Comyns Carr. 3 vols. Edinburgh and London: W. Blackwood and | 
—(4.) The Tents of Shem. By Grant Allen. 3 vols. London: Chatto = 
Windus.—(5.) The Repentance of Paul Wentworth. 3 vols. London: Richar 
Bentley and Son.—(6.) Comedy of a Country-House. By Julian Sturgis. 2 vols. 
London: John Murray.—(7.) A Lost Wife. By Mrs, Lovett Cameron, 2 vols. 
London; F. V. White and Co. 
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pecome 80 habituated to a resentful attitude of mind that he 
ot abandon it even in the face of events which a nature of 
ter elasticity would have greeted as deliverances. Though 
aratively distant relative of Sir Walter Penton of 
Penton, he is the heir to the baronetcy, but it will be a barren 
honour, for the uncurtailed estate is to go to Sir Walter's 
daughter ; and at the great house, Sir Edward Penton will be 
a poorer, a more worried man than Mr. Edward Penton of the 
Hook. He knows all this, and he groans because of it, and 
et when he receives an offer to co-operate in breaking the 
entail and disposing of his white elephant at a price which 
will rid him of all his cares for ever, he at first rejects it 
angrily, and when he accepts it, does so with a sense of 
ielding under pressure to a hateful and degrading necessity. 
We all know the kind of man,—the man whose cry to-day is, 
«All these things are against me,” and who to-morrow, when 
«these things” have entirely changed their complexion, still 
repeats the old formula of complaint. He is a familiar 
character, and he is not a character whose portrait any 
novelist of average ability would find it difficult to 
paint with a fair amount of skill. The difficulty is to 
paint it sympathetically, to realise it not from without, 
but from within, so as to enable the reader to do what 
the novelist has done first,—to put himself in the poor 
man’s place, and feel with him the apparent reasonable- 
ness of the emotion which from the outside looks so utterly 
and so irritatingly unreasonable. To create and present a 
character like that of Edward Penton in such a manner as 
to call out constant pity and frequent irritation, but never 
unsympathetic contempt, is a feat which may be wanting in 
superficial effectiveness of the vulgar sort, but which is 
characterised in a high degree by that higher and finer 
effectiveness which is always present when imagination 
employs itself in the task of quickening our sympathy by 
enlarging the area of our apprehension. Mrs. Oliphant’s 
choice of title shows that she considers Edward Penton her 
piece de résistance, but several of the other personages are 
not less successful. Mr. Russell Penton is a very subordinate 
actor in the drama, but his portrait is a triumph of delicate 
art. He loves his wife devotedly, but he does not approve 
of her action; and there is real genius in the skill with 
which he is made to manifest his love without any weak 
compliance, and his disapproval with no lack of perfect 
tenderness. Perhaps one of the most striking chapters 
in the book is that devoted to young Walter’s drive to 
bring his father and the lawyer to the bedside of the dying 
baronet, in order that the arrangements for breaking the 
entail may be formally complete. The popular view is that a 
sudden strong temptation may be not unreasonably expected 
to overpower the character to which it is altogether alien. 
Mrs. Oliphant seems to hold the much truer opinion that in 
great moral crises the true nature asserts itself unconsciously, 
and, as it were, automatically ; and so, though Walter knows 
well that if he only executes his errand in time the one hope 
of his lifetime must be blighted, and knows also that if he fails no 
blame can possibly attach to him, he instinctively urges the 
horse onward as he might have done had the successful issue 
of the drive meant victory instead of utter defeat. That A 
Poor Gentleman will have the popularity of some of its 
predecessors, is hardly to be expected; but it will be found 
very enjoyable by those readers who can appreciate fine 
art in fiction. 


a comp 


Admirers of Mr. Rider Haggard who read with considerable 
depression of spirit his recent stories of ordinary contem- 
porary life, will turn with a sense of relief to Cleopatra, in 
which he is once more upon his native heath of pure romance. 
It is true that in his latest book he deals for the first time 
with historical characters and incidents; but though they 
stand out pretty conspicuously, they are still sufficiently 
subordinate to leave him almost as free a hand as he had 
when he told the story, not of a flesh-and-blood Cleopatra, but 
of that quite “impossible She.” In many respects, indeed, the 
new book recalls both the remarkable story just mentioned 
and one or two of its author’s other works; and while it con- 
tains passages of descriptive writing as strong as any that 
have come from his pen, it bears witness to certain limitations 
in his range of invention. When we read in the intro- 
duction of the papyrus rolls which are taken from the 
Violated mummy-case, we are irresistibly reminded of the 
“sherd of Amenartus;” the hiding-place in the pyramid, 





where the treasure of the Pharaohs is protected by sliding 
doors of stone, is only the mine of King Solomon with some 
new appointments; and the encounter of Harmachis with 
Cleopatra’s gigantic Nubian slave bears the strongest family 
likeness to some of the fighting achievements of the herculean 
Holly. But more striking than any of these correspondences 
of mere detail is the close resemblance between Mr. Haggard’s 
presentations of the historical Queen of Egypt and the 
imaginary bi-millenial ruler of Kér. There are, perhaps, 
few writers who would be able to discriminate and indi- 
vidualise two Queens, both superbly beautiful, both irre- 
sistibly fascinating, both selfish, sensual, cruel, but yet having 
sufficient womanliness to render them capable of at least one 
passionate loyalty; and among the few Mr. Haggard is not 
to be numbered. The accusations which have been brought 
against him of wholesale theft from other writers have been 
either obviously silly or obviously malicious, and it is not 
probable that they have done him much injury; but there 
does seem to be ground for fearing that he is yielding to the 
temptation to plagiarise from himself; and when a writer who 
has made his mark by fertility and freshness of invention 
begins to live upon his capital, the outlook is not hopeful. 
As yet, however, there is no need for more than a word of 
caution. Cleopatra is not the book of a man who has written 
himself out. When all correspondences and reproductions 
are allowed for, there remains a body of invention which 
cannot be slighted without manifest injustice. The scheme of 
the story is an admirable piece of constructive work. Harmachis, 
the narrator, is the last representative of the Royal line of the 
Pharaohs, and after a preliminary training he is initiated into 
the mysteries of the old religion, and secretly crowned King 
of Egypt, swearing a terrible oath of fidelity to the chiefs of 
the conspiracy who are vowed to the deposition of the hated 
woman who represents the Ptolemaic dynasty. The reader 
soon foresees the humiliation in store for the young Prince 
who has lived the life of an anchorite, and has the anchorite’s 
belief in his own invulnerability. Introduced into the palace 
by his kinswoman and ally, Charmian, he falls into the 
toils of the woman he has sworn to slay; betrays to her 
the sacred hiding-place of the great treasure; and sees his 
country’s cause lost for ever, and lost through him, only to 
find that he has been a fool as well as a traitor,—that he has 
sold his honour in vain. The story of the patiently wrought- 
out vengeance of Harmachis we must not stay to follow, but 
its interest never flags, and Mr. Haggard, though he frequently 
betrays his lack of literary restraint, has never written any- 
thing which in power and picturesqueness excels some portions 
of Cleopatra. There is real dramatic force in the interview 
which seals the fate of Harmachis, and the midnight visit of 
the victor and her dupe to the treasure-chamber in the 
pyramid is one of the most impressive examples of Mr. 
Haggard’s weird invention. 


We should imagine that Mrs. Comyns Carr is not only an 
admirer but a careful student of George Eliot, for while 
there is not in Margaret Maliphant any trace of imitation— 
George Eliot at her best having, indeed, too little manner to be 
easily imitable—there is a certain sympathetic touch in the 
handling of rural English life, in the rendering of simple and 
homely but passionate situations, and in the treatment of the 
quiet, rich landscape background, never obtruded and never 
forgotten, which gives us the same kind of pleasure that we 
have in reading the purely pastoral portions of such books as 
The Mill on the Floss and Silas Marner. It would, indeed, be 
easy to describe the new novel in terms which would give the 
idea of a structural similarity between it and the first of the 
books just mentioned, for Margaret Maliphant is the sad love- 
story of the daughter of a man who has been worsted in the 
fight with fortune. As a matter of fact, however, Mr. 
Maliphant, the reserved, cultivated farmer, with his one high 
enthusiasm—which is not for farming—bears no resemblance to 
Mr. Tulliver, and the new Margaret is sufficiently discriminated 
from the old one by the fact that she is a girl whom no one would 
think of calling “ Maggie,” though, like Maggie, she has the 
mournful charm which belongs to people whose minds are ill- 
regulated, but who love much. The story is a pathetic comedy 
of errors. Margaret is sure that the Squire’s visits to the 
farmer’s house are made for tlie sake of her pretty sister Joyce, 
and she is also sure that Joyce has given her heart finally and 
irretrievably to the fickle Captain Forrester; while Joyce, on 
her side, is equally certain that her sister regards Trayton 
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Harrod, the farm bailiff, with indifference, if not with positive 
hostility. These mistakes, which we are made to feel are quite 
natural—indeed, almost inevitable—provide materials for a 
very graceful and winning story in a minor key. 

In The Tents of Shem, Mr. Grant Allen reminds us of 
what we were in some danger of forgetting, — that he 
can write a novel which is at once interesting and 
pleasant. The new book is not so good as Philistia 
or Babylon, but it helps us to rid ourselves of the 
nauseous taste left behind by such stories as This Mortal 
Coil and The Devil’s Die; and to the reader of normal 
sensibilities this counts for something. We do not suppose 
that Mr. Grant Allen wanders about the world in order to find 
suitable backgrounds for his stories; but he has acquired 
the habit of thus utilising travels undertaken with another 
purpose, the result being that his characters are sur- 
rounded by pleasantly varied scenes. In his latest book 
he takes us to Algeria, where, among the Kabyles of the 
interior, Le Marchant the naturalist, and Blake the painter, 
find a young orphan girl, the daughter of a Kabyle woman 
and of an English father of mysterious antecedents, who has 
been brought up as a Mahommedan, and is utterly ignorant 
of the customs of civilisation. For a short time we are in 
doubt as to which of the two men is to be the hero of the 
inevitable love-story ; but it soon transpires that the part is to 
be played by both, for while Le Marchant falls in love with 
Meriem, she falls in love with Blake. This complication is, 
however, thrown into the shade by other complications arising 
out of the provisions of a will under which it appears that 
Meriem is heiress to a large fortune. Various members of her 
family—including Iris Knyvett, a very charming product of 
the higher culture, and Harold Knyvett, one of those well- 
educated and thorough-paced scoundrels who are dear to Mr. 
Grant Allen’s heart—are brought over to Algeria, and their 
visit is enlivened by some most exciting incidents,—notably 
an attack on the French Consulate at St. Cloud by 
the Kabyles, whose priests have proclaimed a Jehad. The 
story of the eventful journey of Le Marchant and Meriem 
over the snow-covered mountains to warn their friends 
of the peril threatening them, belongs to the kind of narra- 
tive in which Mr. Grant Allen shows himself at his best; 
and the chapters which tell how the beleaguered fort was held 
by the plucky Frenchwoman, Madame L’Administratrice, are 
exceedingly brisk. The local colour is excellent throughout, 
and the novel is one which cannot be read without pleasure 
and interest. 


It is not often that we encounter a book which calls for such 
equally balanced praise and condemnation as The Repentance 
of Paul Wentworth. It has one of those unreal but hackneyed 
plots which we are apt to consider the monopoly of the literary 
amateur from whom nothing of worth is to be expected; but 
from the general workmanship it is clear that the anonymous 
author has passed her ’prentice stage, and trained herself to 
the production of really good, solid work. We use the feminine 
pronoun without any hesitation, for both Paul Wentworth 
and his half-brother, Philip Irvine, are so emphatically 
women’s men that it is impossible to feel any doubt con- 
cerning the sex of their creator,—though it must be said 
that the conception of the character of Muriel, the heroine, 
is not less essentially false and sentimental. That the love- 
making of a brilliant and attractive man like Wentworth 
should win the heart of such a girl, or of any girl, is natural 
enough; and that her love should survive her discovery 
of his position as a married man, and his character as a 
reckless and unprincipled male flirt, may be also natural, 
though certainly not so probable ; but that a girl with Muriel’s 
nature should marry a man whom she did not pretend to love, 
with the hope that her marriage would enable her to regard 
Wentworth with indifference, is incredibly absurd. The 
writer, it will be seen, walks in perilous places, but her 
footing is sure, and the novel is ethically as offenceless as it 
is artistically defective; but it will be felt that a story with 
such a framework cannot possibly be satisfactory. This being 
so, the fair-minded critic is impelled to add emphatically that 
The Repentance of Paul Wentworth contains some admirable 
writing. The writer has real command of both passion and 
pathos which are unspoiled by rant or exaggeration ; some of 
her conversations are not quite sufficiently broken up, but 
most of them are very easy and natural; and not a few of her 
portraits prove conclusively that her failures elsewhere are 





not the result of any lack of power to conceive and Presen 
lifelike characters. ; 

Mr. Julian Sturgis is a very clever man, and there ig 80 much 
cleverness in his Comedy of a Country-House, that no reader 
who knows good work when he sees it can fail to render }, 
and ungrudging admiration. And yet, somehow, when Or 
admiration has been duly rendered, we come away, like 
Wordsworth’s star-gazers, “as if dissatisfied.” If we ask, as 
in this introspective age we are certain to ask, why this is a 
perhaps the best answer is that mere cleverness is an essentialy 
unsatisfying quality. A book which has its raison gi, 
simply in the fact that it is a clever book, is like a display of 
fireworks : itis very attractive for the time, but it leaves noth; 
behind it. This, surely, is what is the matter with these ty, 
sparkling volumes: they leave nothing behind them, andy, 
cannot help feeling that something ought to be left. fp), 
country-house which is the scene of the comedy, is the seat of 
young Lord Lorrilaire, who has just succeeded to the Peerage 
and finds himself surrounded by a crowd of schemers, some of 
whom are anxious to marry him, others to live upon hin, 
others to trick him, Radical as he is, into public patronage of 
Toryism. Considering his antecedents, the young Lord seen; 
an almost incredibly simple-minded person, and there won|] 
be little chance of his holding his own were there not a party 
of defence as well as of attack. The conflict of wits j; 
decidedly entertaining ; but it is, unfortunately, impossible ty 
feel more than the most superficial interest either in the com. 
batants or in the issue of the combat, and therefore the book 
leaves an impression of ineffectiveness. Still, a bright trifle 
is better than a dull one, and The Comedy of a Cowntry-Hous 
is bright throughout. The true tone of comedy is, on the 
whole, admirably maintained, though the portrait of Mr. 
Beck, the sub-editor, is clearly a deviation in the direction of 
farce. 

By this time, the experienced novel-reader knows exactly 
what he has to expect from Mrs. Lovett Cameron, and what he 
expects he gets. There is not very much to be said about 4 
Lost Wife, which is neither better nor worse than its pre. 
decessors, and not very different from them. Here, as in The 
Repentance of Paul Wentworth, a young lady falls in love with 
a man who turns out to be married, and who has lost his 
wife in a very mysterious and improbable sort of way. Here, 
too, as in the book above noticed, there is nothing to call for 
censure from the moralist’s point of view, though there isa 
good deal of the strained sentimental gush which makes the 
judicious grieve. In the end, Freda, the heroine, who for the 
sake of Mark Thistleby has run away from home on the eve 
of her marriage with a very wealthy and worthy suitor, takes 
a situation as companion to two ladies, whom she discovers to 
be Mark’s missing wife and her elder sister. Of course Mark 
finds them out, and it must be admitted that he behaves with 
considerable tact in a situation which is as awkward as itis 
improbable. His trial does not, however, last very long. Mr. 
Thistleby number one considerately dies to make room for 
Mrs. Thistleby number two, and the story finishes in the 
approved fashion. As an average circulating-library novel, 
A Lost Wife will pass muster, for in spite of its absurdities 
it is quite readable; but whether it is worth reading is another 
question. 





FATHER DAMIEN.* 
Tue Rev. Hugh Chapman and Mr. Clifford have had the 
credit of making Father Damien’s unique self-sacrifice known 
to the Anglican Church. Indeed, the former has materially 
aided Father Damien’s work for the lepers of the Sandwich 
Islands by raising a considerable sum for him in this country; 
while the latter has actually visited him in his home, and seen 
with his own eyes that indefatigable zeal and charity which 
sustained Father Damien to the very moment of his own death 
from leprosy in the service of the lepers to whom he consecrated 
the latter-part of his life,and for whom he died. It is pleasant 
to find men belonging to other Churches than the Roman 
Catholic,—speaking, indeed, frankly enough of their differences 
with Roman Catholics,—bearing this ungrudging testimony 
to the saintly zeal of a Roman Catholic. Indeed, Mr. Clifford, 
who is an artist, is so much in dread of being supposed to be 
a Roman Catholic simply because he speaks of Father Damien 
with the deepest reverence, that he makes a little confession 


* Father Damion: a Journey from Cashmere to his Home in Hawaii. BY 
Edward Clifford. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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of faith in his introductory chapter by way of protest against 


that inference :-— 
“ I was a little boy I thought that all Roman Catholics 
ses toy and went steadily to hell. If I saw a nun I thought 
bg to catch me and burn me. The glaring redness of 
= dy Mary was unrelieved by any quieter colour. As I grew 
Bloo”y found I had been mistaken. I read Charles Kingsley’s 


ade To and the lives of St. Francis and St. Catherine of Sienna. 
Horm Thomas 2 Kempis, and I found that the Church of Rome had 


roduced saints. A revulsion of feeling often sets in 
pape Neople find their teachers have not told them the 
poe truth about religious matters. Unfairness and untruth 
being their punishment with the same unerringness as that with 
hich an apple falls to the ground, and often the desire to make 
amends for past injustice turns the heart towards the Church of 
Rome, With all its romance and bewitchingness, and against 
Protestantism, with its gravity and its unbending opposition to 
certain pleasant errors. Moreover, there are many persons who 
gre more anxious to submit to authority than to question its claims 
to their obedience. To some it is even a luxury to assent to what 
they more than half think is untrue. They consider their sub- 
mission @ sacrifice of sense to devotion, forgetting that they are 
called to worship God with all their mind as well as with all their 
heart. If their newly chosen guide recommends the delivering 
up of their Bible, then they willingly let their Bible go. The 
distress or persecution of friends is but the incentive which 
finally seals their act and fixes it steadily on the ground of mar- 
dom. They become earnest disciples, and often they become 
peautiful souls. It is not well to dissuade such persons from 
their secession by any other means than the simple telling of the 
truth. It is better that they should do what they think is right, 
even if they find out later that it was wrong, and that they must 
retrace their steps. The way to truth may be blessedly painful, 
put it will be trodden sooner or later if the soul loves truth. 
God teaches slowly.” 
Mr. Clifford afterwards gives his reasons for a difference of 
principle with the Church of Rome. The first is, that Roman 
Catholics inquire first not what is right and wrong to 
their own consciences, but what the Church teaches to be so, 
and that of this he cannot approve; the second is, that 
the Church discourages the reading of the Bible, though it 
does not frankly admit this; the third is, that it leads priests 
jnto moral danger by requiring the clergy to remain celibate; 
the fourth is, that it does not allow Roman Catholics to 
unite in worship with those who are not Roman Catholics 
even in the saying of such prayers as the Lord’s Prayer, which 
all Christians regard as the expression of a true faith; and the 
fifth is, that the Roman Catholics are more disposed to worship 
the Virgin Mary than our Lord. Some of these reasons, 
certainly the first and fourth, seem to us better than the others. 
Of the fact asserted in the last objection, so far as it applies to 
Roman Catholics of any education and intelligence, we may, 
indeed, well have reasonable doubts. But we do believe that 
the Church’s claim of infallibility is a false claim, and that 
it actually leads to the explaining away of false steps taken 
by the Church at different times, which is a course extremely 
prejudicial to her humility, and even to her sanctity; and 
we have never had the smallest glimpse of a good reason or 
a plausible reason why the Roman Church will not allow her 
children to join in prayers with those whom she thinks heretics, 
even when the prayer joined in is one of her own prayers. 
That seems to us an act of deliberate Pharisaism. Neverthe- 
less, we do not believe that the Roman Church discourages the 
reading of the New Testament by her people. On the con- 
trary, we have always heard that she eagerly encourages it; 
and as for the Old Testament, there is so much in it that 
does tend to mislead the half-educated, that we are not at 
all sure that she is wrong in taking great precautions on 
the subject. But Mr. Clifford must admit,—at all events, we 
fully admit,—that though a Father Damien might have been 
possible—we hope, more than possible,—in other Churches, 
it was at least much more likely that he would arise in 
a Church which deliberately asks for the sacrifice of 
the whole lives of her priests to their work, and which 
teaches them that the Church can never err, than in any 
Church which admits priests who live all sorts of easy and 
luxurious lives, and who treat the authority of the Church 
they serve with something very like indifference. We quite 
agree that the Roman Church suffers, and suffers gravely, 
both from claiming an infallibility which she has not got, and 
from asking from her priests an utter devotion of life of 
which many men are hardly capable; but in both cases, though 
she loses much, she gains much too, and it is no wonder that 
Father Damiens are commoner in the Roman Church than in 
the Anglican. 


have recently been published from Father Damien to his 
father and mother and brother, and it is a pity that some Life 
of the greatest Christian hero of our time should not appear 
which should contain both what Mr. Clifford gives us and the 
family correspondence. Mr. Clifford has the eye of an 
artist for his subject. The scenery of the Sandwich Islands, 
and particularly of Molokai, is described with great vivacity 
and power; the account of Father Damien himself is very 
impressive; and many details are given us which make the 
present life of the poor lepers more or less vivid to us. For 
example :— 


“Christmas Day was, of course, a feast, and in the evening the 
lepers had an entertainment and acted little scenes in their biggest 
hall. The ariston played its best between whiles. To English 
people it would probably have seemed a dreary entertainment, but 
the excitement was great. Belshazzar’s feast was a truly wonderful 
representation, and not much more like Belshazzar’s feast than like 
most other scenes. The stage was very dark, and all the lepers 
seemed to take their turns in walking on and off it. Belshazzar 
had his face down on the table, buried in his arms, nearly all the 
time, and it really seemed as if he might be asleep. Nobody did 
anything particular, and it was difficult to say who was intended 
for Daniel. I think the queen-mother was a little boy. The 
fathers were on very affectionate, playful terms with the lepers. 
I found Father Conradi one morning making a list of the boys’ 
names, which I think are worth recording with some others that 
I got from Mr. Sproull and Dr. Nicholls. It must be remembered 
that they are boys’ names: Jane Peter, Henry Ann, Sit-in-the- 
cold, The Rat-eater, The Eyes-of-the-fire, A Fall-from-a-horse, 
Mrs. Tompkins, The Heaven-has-been-talking, Susan, The Window, 
The wandering Ghost, The first Nose, The tenth Heaven, The 
Dead-house, The white Bird, The Bird-of-water, the River-of- 
truth, The Emetic. The following names were found by Dr. 
Nicholls at Honolulu: Mr. Scissors, Mrs. Oyster, The Fool, The 
Man who washes his Dimples, The tired Lizard, The Atlantic 
Ocean, The Stomach, The great Kettle, Poor Pussy, The Pigsty. 


The account of the great lake of fire in the volcano of 
Kilauea is very effective. Take the following, for example :-— 


“The lava is as liquid as thick soup, and of a bluish gray colour, 
with occasional greenish tints. It keeps simmering and heaving, 
and then it breaks in all directions into most lovely vermilion 
cracks, changing into violet, and then into dead gray. All the 
time a roaring sound goes on like the roaring of the sea. 
Wherever the slightly cooling crust cracks it is red-hot. And 
now, as one watches, a scarlet fountain begins to play in the 
middle of the lake. At first it is about two feet high, with golden 
spray, then it gets wilder and larger and more tumultuous, tossing 
itself up into the air witha beautiful sportiveness—great twistings 
of fiery liquid spring into the air, like serpents and griffins. It is 
terrible. It is splendid. It is exquisite. And it is almost in- 
describable. I visited the voleano six times, and generally saw 
some of these fire fountains, and the roaring, tossing waves at the 
edge of the volcano never ceased. Sometimes a thin blue flame 
breaks through the cracks or rears up through a chimney at the 
side. All around the lake is a deposit of ‘ Pele’s hair,’ a dun- 
coloured glassy thread that is always ready to stick into one’s 
hand, with numberless little points. In some places it lies so 
thick that it looks like a blanket of disagreeable tawny fur.” 


Mr. Clifford’s picture of the diffuseness of the natives in 
exhausting the negative side of a subject on which probably 
they have nothing to say that is positive, is very interesting, 
and a great warning against what talk indulged in for its own 
sake, even by a people who have had no Parliamentary educa- 
tion, may bring men to :— 

“Nearly all the natives make speeches, but with little matter 
in them, and full of negatives. ‘ What do I say of Queen Pikiliki ? 
That she is a tall woman, with red hair and tusks? No. Dol 
say that she has only one leg? No.’ And so on indefinitely. 


With all their weaknesses, however, I think that Hawaiians are 
the most charming natives I ever saw.” 


We only hope that our Parliamentary obstructives will not 
take a hint from that. It would give the Speaker and the 
Chairman of Committees a great deal of trouble if Members 
contradicted all that they did not intend to say, before they 
began to affirm what they did intend to say. If they ever 
took to such a practice, the House would probably be driven 
to expelling them wholesale. But there is great ingenuity in the 
idea. If you want to talk for talking’s sake, how can you do 
better than deny beforehand all the nonsense that you can even 
imagine yourself to talk? That a people who can wander 
into endless loquacity in this way should still be so loveable, is 
a very remarkable fact. But it is clear that Father Damien, 
with all the depth and earnestness of his singularly noble and 
pure character, loved them with all the power of which that 
character was capable. 








This little book needs supplementing by the letters which 
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PROSPER MERIMEE’S “INCONNUE.”* 


“ Dans l’amour il y a toujours un qui embrasse et un qui tend 
la joue,” is one of many truthful but sceptical sayings which 
the French seem to have a peculiar faculty for coining, perhaps 
because they have made such a special study of love in all its 
phases, with allits frailty and incompleteness. It is rarely that 
two natures are completely adapted to each other, rarely that 
one does not give the most and receive the least. After reading 
An Author’s Love, which is a series of letters in answer to 
Prosper Mérimée’s Lettres &@ une Inconnue, it is natural to 
conclude that of the two correspondents, the one who loved 
most, consequently suffered most, was the “Inconnue,” or 
ami féminin of Mérimée, as he christened her at the outset 
of their friendship. The impression left after reading the 
whole correspondence, is that she would have never loved as 
she did had she not met Mérimée, but that he might have 
loved as strongly, if not so enduringly, had he never met her. 
Her whole heart and interest are completely given to the 
man she has chosen for her friend, he has entirely entered 
into her spiritual life and become inseparable from it, from 
the time they meet until the hour of his death (a space of some 
thirty years)—the sentiment he has inspired strengthening 
and increasing, and absorbing her whole thoughts. And he— 
yes, he has loved her well—appreciated her with the exercised 
appreciation of a man of the world and a connoisseur in 
feminine charm and intellect, an appreciation tinged with a 
scepticism, rather inherent than acquired, that seems to have 
been his greatest strength and weakness at the sametime. Or 
perhaps the apparent difference in their affection resulted 
principally from the different form and degree that love 
necessarily takes in the opposite sexes. It is so true that what 
is an episode in the life of a man often possesses a woman’s whole 
history. Mérimée had his réle of homme de lettres, Senator, 
Academician, to fulfil. His mind was too well balanced to 
allow a feminine interest to usurp a disproportionate share 
of his life and thoughts. And yet at one point of his friend- 
ship with the ‘“Inconnue,” he was moved to make certain 
reflections contrary to his nature, to his instinctive and 
adopted manner of thought, merely because the intensity of 
a woman’s love had stirred certain unrevealed or wilfully 
ignored fibres of his spiritual nature. We occasionally meet 
people in the world who think that they have put aside all meta- 
physical and psychical speculations and questionings, and 
have settled down into a placid materialism. And we know that 
some day a new sentiment may suddenly break into their life, 
bringing with it new and unexpected questionings that spring 
from sources which no principles of materialism will satis- 
factorily explain. This reflection suggests itself to the mind 
on reading such a passage as the following, which occurs in 
one of Merimée’s letters, written during an early period of his 
attachment to the “ Inconnue :”— 

“Vous me demandez si je crois i l’ame. Pas trop. Cependant, 
en refiéchissant 4 certaines choses, je trouve un argument en 
faveur de cette hypothése,—le voici: Comment deux substances 
inanimes pourraient-elles donner et recevoir une sensation par 
une réunion, qui serait insipide sans l’idée qu’on y attache? 
Voila une phrase bien pédantesque pour dire que lorsque deux 
gens qui s’aiment s’embrassent, ils sentent autre chose que 
lorsqu'on baise le satin le plus doux.” 

The whole series of his letters has been made a great deal of, 
with justice; but for human interest they cannot compare 
with those of his correspondent. They always remain the 
letters of a littérateur, and are principally interesting from 
that point of view. The identity of the “Inconnue” was 
always so surrounded by mystery, that her actual existence 
was doubted by many, who supposed the letters to be addressed 
to an imaginary correspondent. But no one with a grain of 
discernment could read the answers to these letters without 
feeling and knowing that the “Inconnue” was a real—too 
real—living, loving human being. The real truth is, that she 
was an Englishwoman moving in the highest grade of society. 
Mérimée accuses her at times of coldness and inflexibility ; 
but if she really possessed these failings, or displayed them in 
her relations with him, she must have been the principal 
sufferer, judging by some of her letters written at a period 
when the whole happiness of their mutual attachment seems 
to have been embittered and destroyed by differences for 
which he makes her responsible. Every line expresses the 





* An Author’s Love. The Unpublished Letters of Prosper Mérimée’s“ Inconnue.” 
London: Macmillan and Co. 








wretched sense of discord which oppresses her. Fortumatay 
this state of things does not last long, and is succeed, . 


a period of happiness in which mutual understanding, ty 
sympathy reach their climax. Of course, all her letters are 


not devoted to discussing their sentiments for each other 
Many of them are full of delightful descriptions, original 
reflections, often bright and witty, more frequently deeply 
earnest and thoughtful. They show her to be a Woman 
possessed of a most cultivated and brilliant mind, enthusiagtig 
yet discriminating, free from the slightest taint of pedan 
or the affectation and self-consciousness which so often spoil 
the intellectual woman of the world. The “Inconnne” wag 
married shortly after making the acquaintance of Mérimée, 
and was left a widow two years later. 


It is a puzzle to those who realise the intensity of their 
attachment, why they did not settle on some means of spending 
more of their lives together. There is something sadly uy, 
satisfactory in the constant separations, the rare meetings 
and snatches of a joy which in her case approaches ecstasy, 
And when all is about to end, when his failing health forg, 
shadows his approaching death, then it is that all the 
tenderness of her woman’s nature, all the accumulated love of 
nearly thirty years, breaks forth in pitiful remonstrance ang 
protestation. “Que faut-il faire?” he writes. “Je n’en gai 
rien, mais souvent j’ai grand désir que cela finisse.” 

“O mon ami,” she answers, “do you know what that means 
to me? So often now thoughts come to me which I dare not 
put in words, but they haunt me after reading that you suffer, 
that you make no progress, that you grow worse; and now 
you tell me this, that you wish the end might come. Oh, 
love, love, love, I could not live without you! Do you know 
what the world would be for me with you not here? A leaden 
sky, with stars and moon and sun gone out; flowers with- 
out scent or colour, trees bare of foliage, birds with no note of 
song, all glad things turned to mocking memories; days of utter 
weariness, with longing, aching arms stretched out to em 
space ; a heart starved and hungry, with only stones for food; 
nights when lying dreams would cheat me to believe that once 
again you clasped me in a warm, living embrace, only that when 
the waking came my sense of loss might grow anew with double 
bitterness! Surely hell has no greater torture than a heart can 
feel when its other better, dearer self is taken, and it is left with 
all the tired restlessness and weary, poisoned, passionate pain. If 
we could but go together, you and I, hand in hand through the 
dark valley and down into the deep, dark waters which lead to 
the great unknown! Dear God, was it good to decree this awful, 
final trial of tearing asunder lives grown to one, of wrenching 
nerves and fibres joined and twined together with years of daily 
loving sympathy, only that one may go forth bruised and bleeding 
to a new, uncomprehended life all solitary, while the other is left 
to live on the old existence with all its charm crushed out and 
ended? It is so hard, so terribly hard, to believe the words 
spoken by a voice never yet heard, as it says to the first, ‘ Be not 
afraid, for I am with you,’ and to the other, ‘ Weep not, I will 
comfort you.’ We know so well the voice we have loved and lived 
with, and feel so certain that it understands our every want, that 
if we might only go together we must be happy, whatever strange, 
new thing be waiting for us, but this grave, far-off, unseen One who 
promises, Him we cannot really know, and we fear to meet Him all 
alone. No,I cannot, will not, live without you. Every night will 
I pray that if there be a God in heaven merciful and loving, let him 
take me first, that I may never know the irremediable loss of losing 
you. I could not bear the torture. I should go mad with grief, 
and do some frantic, senseless thing far better left undone. No, 
you must not die before me; it cannot, shall not be.” 


A little less than two years after this letter, Mérimée died. 
And after following the whole history as far as is possible 
through a frequently interrupted correspondence, it is im- 
possible to answer the question which she puts in one of her 
letters, or to know how she would have answered it herself 
when all was over, and the joys and sorrows of her own 
life could be placed side by side :— 


“JT have been wondering this morning,” she writes, “ which 
were the most to be envied, people with strong capacities for 
enjoyment, and the corresponding powers of suffering; or people 
of a stolid phlegmatic nature, feeling neither joy nor sorrow very 
keenly, taking things as they come, not eating their hearts out 
with intense anticipation, or exhausting them with devouring 
possession, or feeling them ache beyond bearing with the 
Weltschmerz: which Goethe tells us of in such comprehensive 
words,—that world-weariness for which he tried every known cure, 
yet which cursed so large a part of his life? The natural disposi- 
tion of man is to be happy, and if one thing fails in giving him 
happiness he tries another; only some do this in a calm, 
methodical way, with no expense of heart’s blood and the wine of 
life; while others drain both at one mad straining venture to 
compel fate to slake their burning thirst, no matter what may be 


| the consequences.” 
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——— 
MICHAEL FIELD’S “LONG AGO.”* 
Tux author’s plan has been to expand the fragments of 
Sappho into lyrics, a plan which the literary friend to 
whom she submitted it considered, she tells us in her preface, 
to be “ delightfully audacious.” It is audacious, of course, 
for a modern, of however well-established reputation, to put 
herself into apparent competition with a writer who stands 
by common consent in the front rank. The fragments them- 
selves are sufficiently easy to manipulate. Mostly they 
consist of a line, or even a single phrase; occasionally we 
have a couplet, and once or twice a stanza. And they are 
generally quoted for a lexicographical rather than a literary 
purpose. Hence a restorer has a free hand with them. He is 
not bound, as the comparative anatomist is bound when he 
undertakes to construct out of a single bone an ichthyosaurus 
or a deinotherium. “ Be not thou proud of thy ring,” or 
“Nightingale of the passionate voice,” or “These pleasant 
songs will I sing to my comrades,” suggest themes which may 
be easily worked into poems. The boldness of the attempt, 
from the literary point of view, is that the poem when worked 
out is expected to be not unequal to the fairly complete “ Blest 
as the immortal gods is he,” or the more fragmentary “ Hymn 
to Aphrodite.” But it is from what may be called the ethical 
point of view that “ Michael Field’s” attempt may be more 
truly called audacious, and that, we feel bound to say, without 
the qualification expressed in the word “ delightfully.” Rightly 
or wrongly, the taste of mankind has always revolted from the 
unrestrained expression by a woman of the passion of love. It 
is only in some supreme necessity, as when a Queen declares 
what an inferior has not the right to ask, that in actual life 
she is allowed to open her mind first; and this social law, 
which cannot be supposed to be a mere convention, has its 
counterpart in the world of letters. Of course, neither with 
the man nor the woman is the poem taken to be the out- 
come of personal experience,—at least, so far as that experi- 
ence is individualised. The lovers whom the poet celebrates 
in his verse are ideals. We do not accuse him of inconstancy 
because he sings now of a Madeline, now of an Eleanore, and 
then, again, of a Lilian. They are the various forms in which 
the woman to whom the man’s heart goes out is embodied. 
But this same general expression of passion has been refused, 
by a general consent, to woman. Sappho ventured on it in the 
early days of literature; and though the supremacy of her 
genius was allowed, she paid the penalty of her daring in the 
sinister associations which came to be connected with her 
name. “I have turned,” says the poet of Long Ago in her 
preface, “to the one woman who has dared to speak un- 
falteringly of the fearful mastery of love.” This, then, is the 
real “audacity” of her attempt. It may be an augury, as 
there are not wanting other auguries in the world of to-day, 
of another order of things in the future, when, according to 
the prevision of the Princess—yet untouched, it must be 
remembered, by love—women may ally with men,— 
“ Their fortunes, justlier balanced, scale with scale,” 

and may claim along with the freedom of choice in life, a 
corresponding freedom of expression in Art. But this order 
of things is still, we do not hesitate to say, happily in the 
future, and probably in the distant future, if one may venture 
so far in speaking of a world which moves so quickly down the 
“ringing grooves of change.” 

When we come to estimate the poet’s actual accomplish- 
ment of her purpose, we find it less “audacious” than might 
have been expected. Her boldest flight is in the fifty-second 
poem, where she takes the very general words, éywy 3 euavre 
toro ovvoide, as a motto, so to speak, for an adaptation of the 
legend of Tiresias, who, like Coeneus among Virgil’s victims 
of love, was now man, now woman (“rursus et in vetere in fato 
revoluta figuram”). The Tiresias legend in the shape in which it 
has come down to us is rude and coarse, nor has Michael Field’s 
art been able to refine or spiritualise it. It remains among the 
ajimre: and we wish that it had not found expression by a 
writer for whose power we entertain, as we have more than 
once avowed, a profound respect. But when a critic has to 
own that he would like to see the most characteristic poem 
of a volume blotted out, he cannot deny that his general 
judgment is unfavourable. To put the case briefly and plainly, 
the author of Long Ago seems to us most deserving of praise 
where she is most remote from her own aim. We do not think 


that, apart from the general objection which we have urged, 
she is at her best in poetry of this kind. It is in dramatic verse 
that she has won her laurels, and she would do well to keep 
to it. Still, the poetical fire and the power of expression in 
which she has so few rivals among the writers of the day, 
show themselves even in forms that are not wholly congenial 
to her peculiar gifts, though we sometimes miss the finish that 
is essential to the perfect lyric. Here is a specimen in which 
the second stanza is fine; the first far inferior. “Basking in 
immortality” is not the legendary conception of the “ white- 
haired shadow ” whom “a cruel immortality consumes :”— 


wéTvia abws. 

“Queen Dawn, in immortality doth bask 
Tithonus ; youth for him thou dids’t not ask; 
He lives in never-fading age apart : 

Dione’s child, less careful in her joy, 
Spent her wild passion on a mortal boy, 
Then watched him dying with a broken heart. 


O Queen of Love, I blame thee not ; 
The sweet things of a mortal’s lot 
Are these: to win the rapture and to lose; 
To learn the morrow brings not back to-day ; 
To bind the cup with roses while we may, 
To drink, or die athirst if we refuse.” 
Perhaps a more uniformly favourable specimen of her powers 
is :-— 
My Kivn xé€padas: 
“Stir not the shingle with thy boat, 
It groans beneath the keel ; 
Still on the senseless waters float, 
Until thy heart can feel ; 


Keep to Hgean tracts of fair, 
Invulnerable sea; 

The land cries out in pain to bear 
One who from love is free. 

Yea, linger ’mid the barren foam, 
Ungreeted, out of reach 

Of those who watch the sailor home 
On Mitylene’s beach. 


Oh, I forget that Love’s own Queen 
Is called the Ocean-born ; 

Forth from the wine-dark waves, first seen, 
She sprang in grace forlorn : 

Forget that once across the sea, 
Thou, with thy swinging oar, 

Did’st row the goddess mightily, 
Careless of coin, to shore. 

She gave thee beauty—love’s delight 
Would give thee. Sail away! 

Learn from the natal waves her might, 
Then joyous seek the bay.” 


The volume‘has a graceful appearance within and without ; 
but we cannotjadmire the Greek type. The aspirates especially 
are difficult to distinguish. 





LA CONTRE-ALLEE.* 


Many people are glad to know of a French book which does 
not offend English taste or moral feeling, and to them we 
should like to recommend this new book by the author of that 
charming®story, Terve de France, which was reviewed in the 
Spectator nearly three years ago. 

It is true that this is, as the French themselves say, more 
of a roman, and therefore not quite so confidently to be put in 
the way of girls; but the darker side of life is touched with a 
delicacy that one looks for in vain from the hands of most 
French novelists,—in fact, the author would not have spoilt 
the story by leaving out these allusions altogether, for it 
appears to us that M. de Lomagne might quite as easily—and 
more naturally—have been ruined in some other way. The 
weakness and instability of his character alone, without his 
sins, might have made a martyrdom severe enough for his 
wife; a character like hers might have been turned to ice 
merely by living with a man of his sort. His weaknesses and 
his virtues, such as they were, are very well drawn; his vices 
are not so cleverly managed, and might without loss, as we 
have said, have been left out of the picture. There is also 
something unnatural in the motives of M. Valmaures, when 
he unveils them at the end of the book, causing some surprise 
to the innocent reader, who had found his friendship for Louis 
de Lomagne quite enough to account for all the harm and 
good he did to the family. It seems to us as if the author 
had strained his (or her) story a little, against his own better 
judgment, driven by the prevailing taste of his country- 





* Long Ago, By Michael Field, London: George Belland Son. 1889. 





* La Contre-Allée. Par Francois de Julliot. Paris: Ernest Kolb, 
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people, who must have a stain of evil somewhere, unless good 
presents itself in the amazingly smart and sentimental dress 
of such a book as L’ Abbé Constantin. 


We discover thus, at the end, from the strange confession 
of M. Valmaures, that Madame de Lomagne, dévote, sufferer, 
wounded but loving wife and devoted mother, is the true 
heroine of the story; but to us, we must confess, the most 
touching figure is Julienne, sacrificed to the various feelings 
of these people, the poor child whose husband finds out at 
last,—‘“ Pouvais-je bien croire que votre cur de dix-huit ans 
ne voudrait pas un bonheur 4 soi!” Such a struggle as 
Julienne’s, between love and duty, has often been described 
before, but seldom more tenderly; and one thoroughly feels 
the heroism of that dutifulness—a characteristic and a support 
of so many Frenchwomen—which suddenly, in a supreme 
moment, calls her mother to her side. These last chapters 
seem to us thoughtful, interesting, and touching in a high 
degree,—the struggle in Julienne’s heart and mind, as she 
finds out what is happening, and is at first astonished at her 
own weakness, religiously brought up as sbe had been by such 
a mother :— 

“ Julienne s’étonnait que sa propre conscience ne lett pas autre- 
ment arrété sur cette dangereuse pente, c’est-a-dire incontinent 
et sans lutte. Elle s’était figurée la conscience telle qu’une force 
irrésistible qui devait garder les cours, les secourir, méme sans 
leur assentiment, malgré eux. Au contraire, sa foi lui découvrait 
son devoir sans le lui imposer; et des remords l’agitaient, dou- 
loureux et impuissants...... Elle avait certainement les 
principes de sa mére, mais affaiblis. Comment affaiblis, au milieu 
d’une famille si austére? Par lair du siécle qui entre dans les 
maisons les mieux closes, 4 travers d’invisibles fissures. .... . 
I] fallait done que Julienne se raccrochat 4 la vertu humaine, & 
Vhonnéteté. Elle se remettait sans cesse en mémoire ce que M. 
Valmaures avait fait pour eux: pour son pére, pour sa mére, pour 
elle peut-étre! ...... Mais quand on établit si bien, si libérale- 
ment, le compte de la reconnaissance, c’est qu’on est prét a devenir 
ingrat. Julienne avait beau ramasser, pour ainsi dire, tous les 
bienfaits de son mari et se les jeter au cur avec frénésie, cela y 

‘ retombait comme des pierres qui pouvaient bien le briser, qui ne 
Vattendrissaient plus.” 

There is a great deal of originality in the book, and even its 
most fanciful touches are thoughtful and suggestive; for 
instance, the idea that people’s thoughts may haunt the places 
where they first sprang into being. The notion is certainly a 
startling one, and yet one cannot say that it is impossible. 
If they had been uttered aloud, a phonograph might repeat 
them. Is there no phonograph for thought? Probably not, 
but a hundred years hence, or less, it may be a proved fact in 
science :— 

“Vagues, ténus, flous, plus fantémes que tous les fantémes, 
ces fantémes de pensées...... Cela vous est arrivé, n’est-ce pas, 
de vous sentir soudain entouré d’idées étrangéres...... A 
Péglise, par exemple. Cet homme-la est jeune, 4 demi incrédule, 
il a intérét 4 ne croire qu’au plaisir. Tandis qu’il est agenouillé 
par seule convenance, une idée pieuse, une idée sainte, sort de 
derriére un pilier, et effleure son esprit, et presse son coeur. Lui 
se secoue, se révolte! Il] est obligé de sortir de Véglise pour 
y échapper. Quelque pensée de vieux moine!...... Et 
cette pauvre femme, appuyée au parapet du pont, trop penchée 
vers la riviére. L’oubli de toutes ses miséres serait 14, au fond, et 
déja la tentation miroite au-dessus del’eau. ..... Quw’est-ce que 
c’est que ces pensées viriles, ni cherchées d’elle, ni méritées, qui 
la font se redresser en sursaut et recharger sur son cceur le fardeau 
de la vie P—des pensées de soldat. ..... Iis viennent de défiler, 
1a, tout un bataillon !” 

The description of the contre-allée itself, a side-walk of 
great elm-trees, leading to the Chateau of Castelfols, is pic- 
turesque and charming. It does not take long to discover that, 
in making La Contre-Allée the name of his book, and in placing 
all the principal action of the story there, even after the elms 
have been cut down and only the green charmes below are 
left, the author has an intention and a meaning. Suivre la 
contre-allée dans la vie, is supposed to have been the favourite 
idea of M. Valmaures when he was young. He carries out his 
idea only too consistently, and thus the whole story seems to 
linger in the shade, away from the broad walks and the sun- 
light of health and truth and honesty; and Julienne, who 
might have been a happy woman, is the victim of it all. 

One might go a great deal farther in one’s study of the book, 
to notice how differently, with what other faults and merits, 
the same story would have been told by an English author, 
and how much ideas of life and character distinctly French 
have to do with it in its present form. As it is, the story, with 
its motive, its characters, and its setting, is completely French, 
French of a quiet kind, of an unusual kind, not supposed 


ee. 
that French novelists of the peculiar mind and tone ot 
“Frangois de Julliot” are rare. Terre de France was ero, 
by the Academy : such a distinction is perhaps hardly deserved 
by La Contre-Allée; but it is a thoughtful, interesting, wel). 
written, and touching story, and hundreds of foreign books 
much less worth reading find their way every year into English 
libraries. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


————— 


The July number of the Edinburgh Review is notable chiefly 
because it contains several articles of the character, if not of the 
special literary quality, which used to make this now venerable 
Quarterly so interesting in the days of Brougham, Macaulay, ang 
Carlyle,—articles which are in reality monographs in history oy 
literature. Such are “Charles, Earl Grey,” “ Villari’s Life gf 
Savonarola,” “ Maria Theresa, Empress,” “The Duke of Coburg’s 
Memoirs,” and “@Gardiner’s History of the Civil War.” They 
writers bring so much knowledge to bear upon the subjects of 
which they treat, that their articles have not that belated look 
which papers in Quarterlies almost invariably have nowadays, 
The summing-up of all that has recently been made known of the 
singularly fascinating personality of Savonarola is exceedingly 
well done. Neither is the high character of the great Dominican 
made too much of—though it is hardly possible to make too 
much of that—nor is his final mistake of sinking his spiritual 
dictatorship in the leadership of a Florentine faction passed 
too lightly over. The tone of a vigorously reasoned paper on 
“Imperial Federation” may be gathered from the fact that 
the author makes fun of the suggestion made by Lord Rosebery 
at the annual meeting, in May, of the Imperial Federation 
League, to the effect that out of the working men of Englanda 
band of “ globe-trotters”’ should be selected to be sent round the 
world, and, on their return, to convert their countrymen to the 
cause of Imperial Federation :— While fully appreciating the 
laudable motives of the Federation League,” the article proceeds 
to say, “we cannot recognise in their programme the slightest 
contribution towards any practical solution of the problems of our 
Colonial policy.” In a strongly worded, and, indeed, indignant 
article on “‘ Her Majesty’s Opposition,” we are told that “the old 
Liberal Party, with its definitive policy and its glorious tradi- 
tions, is dead and gone, destroyed by its leader in pursuit ofa 
Parliamentary majority. There is nothing to succeed it, neither 
a party, nor a leader, nor a policy.” Less provocative of con- 
troversy are “The Hamilton Manuscripts,” ‘The Railways of 
England,” and “The Land of Manfred ”—the last a résumé, with 
comments, of Mrs. Ross’s book on the subject. 


We have received the first volume of a new art periodical, the 
Scottish Art Review, June, 1888—May, 1889. (243 St. Vincent 
Street, Glasgow ; Elliot Stock, London.)—When we speak of this 
new venture as an “art periodical,’ we must not be understood 
as saying that its scope is limited to Art. Literature obtains due 
recognition,—indeed, original poetry is a figure of considerable im- 
portance in the table of contents. One characteristic is the effort 
made to make the chronicle of art progress and notices of art 
work more general than is frequently the case. Many of the 
illustrations are valuable and interesting, though the Review 
does not equal some of its older rivals in the merit of individual 
specimens. Among the names of contributors we notice many of 
considerable distinction,—Principal Caird, Mr. Walter Crane, 
Professor Baldwin Brown, Mr. Edmund Gosse, Mr. C. G. Leland, 
Miss Esmé Stuart, are among them. The new venture has started 
well, and we wish it all success.——-We may mention at the same 
time the half-yearly issue of the Antiquary, Vol. XIX. (Elliot 
Stock.)—Among its papers may be mentioned contributions by 
Mr. J. Theodore Bent, Mr. Talfourd Ely, who writes on “ Recent 
Archeological Discoveries,” and Mr. Philip Norman, on “ London 
Sculptured House Signs.” The volume is full, as usual, of 
interesting and curious matter. 


Swiss Travel and Swiss Guide-Books. By W. A. B. Coolidge. 
(Longmans.)—Those who are meditating travel among the Swiss 
Alps will do well to make themselves acquainted with this volume. 
It may be best described in the author’s own words as “ an attempt 
to work out a new side in the history of travel in Switzerland,— 
the development of guide-books and other means of travel.” 
Place journeying in this country is a new development, but there 
have been travellers in Switzerland from very early days. Mr. 
Coolidge gives us an interesting glimpse of the experiences of 
some of them. Altogether, he introduces us to some curious and 
interesting literature which may be studied with profit, as it will 
certainly form a curious contrast to the average guide-book 
literature. The author does not neglect modern specimens; all 





generally to be very popular with that nation. We imagine 





the members of the class of which the well-known Baedeker and 
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s, come in for proper notice. One appendix gives 

eel yi guide-books ; another enumerates books relating 

Switzerland ; in a third we have a list of mountain inns, 

ph ning with the Great St. Bernard, dating “from before 812.” 

This last is furnished with a number of interesting and useful 

notes. A second part of the volume gives us the “ History of 
Jermatt.” 

Schwartz. By D. Christie Murray. 2 vols. (Macmillan.)— 
These are short tales. The chief tale, “Schwartz ”’—the tale of a 
dog—is written with extraordinary skill and pathos, showing that 
Mr. Christie Murray can enter into the troubles of animal life 
with all the force and vivacity with which he enters into those of 
human beings. 

Good Form. By Mrs. Armstrong. (F.V. White.)- It makes one 
shudder to think that in these comparatively unconventional days 
it should still be necessary to write books of etiquette, to discourse 
on “Receiving Callers,” “ Dinner,” “ Private Views,” and the like. 
It is due to Mrs. Armstrong, however, to admit that she says what 
she finds it necessary to say sensibly, pithily, vivaciously, and 
not as a lady’s-maid. How many suggestive but too little 
regarded truths are to be found in these pages! Take, for example, 
«4 marked change has come over the spirit of modern parties, 
and the voice of the amateur is no longer heard in the land ;” or, 
«4 young lady does not remove her gloves when taking refresh- 
ments; her cavalier waits on her and holds her fan whilst she is 
eating her ice; he then escorts her back to the ballroom, and 
leaves her with a bow by the side of her chaperone ;” or, “ A widow 
and her daughters could join a party of ladies staying in a 
bachelor’s yacht, but it would be decidedly bad form were they to 
be the only guests or the only ladies amongst a party of gentlemen.” 
It would be unkind to steal too many of Mrs. Armstrong’s plums. 


Richard IV., Plantagenet. By J. Frederick Hodgetts. (Whiting 
and Co.)—This is a rather audacious attempt on the part of Pro- 
fessor Hodgetts to defy history, or, at all events, what are generally 
regarded as its recognised facts. Not only does he to some extent 
whabilitate Richard III., but he gives him a legitimate son by a 
secret marriage to Lady Alice Trevor. This son, who ought, of 
course, to have been Richard IV., finds out his father, sees him 
perish on Bosworth Field, and after a number of astonishing 
adventures and hairbreath escapes, largely due to his having a 
persistent enemy in a Fleming of the name of Dousterfeldt, settles 
down as a printer, and actually prints the first English Bible. 
Improbability (or impossibility) apart, Professor Hodgetts has 
constructed an ingenious and readable story with a decided 
purpose. We are glad to observe that here his style flows more 
smoothly than it does in some of his books. 


Burns Holograph Manuscripts. (D. Brown and Co., Kilmarnock.) 
—It is difficult to see how any literary object of genuine im- 
portance can be served at this time of day by reproducing in print, 
verbatim et literatim, the holograph MSS. in the possession of the 
Burns Monument Museum Committee at Kilmarnock. Con 
noisseurs in texts and devotees of Burns will, however, appreciate 
the truly loving care with which the editor of this volume, Mr. 
David Sneddon, has accomplished his self-imposed task. His 
notes are perhaps unnecessarily long and numerous; otherwise 
we have no serious fault to find with his work. The ordinary 
reader will note some peculiarities in the spelling affected by 
Burns, who in 1785 was still ‘‘ Burness.” He writes “ harrangues ” 
and “callor” in “‘ callor air,” and speaks of the hares as “ herplan,” 


>” 


while the “lav’rocks”’ were “ chantin’. 


The Unrivalled Atlas. New and enlarged edition. (W. and A. 
K. Johnston.)—A good atlas certainly, giving a quite remarkable 
amount of information for the very low price. The additions con- 
sist of two classical maps (“Orbis Veteribus Notus,” and the Roman 
Empire,—1, In Trajan’s time; 2, after the division with East 
and West; 3, after the fall of the West); two physical maps 
(British Isles and Europe) ; aud two astronomical (Solar System 
and the Seasons). But why “unrivalled”? One defect we must 
point out. “Eastern” Canada is given in a separate map, but 
the Western division, which has developed greatly during the last 
few years, is omitted. 


In the series of “Manuals of Catholic Philosophy ” (Burns and 
Oates), we have Logic, by Richard F. Clarke, S.J.; and The First 
Principles of Knowledge, by J. Rickaby, S.J. To discuss these two 
volumes in detail would take us far out of our province. We 
must content ourselves with saying that they are written in the 
interests of the scholastic philosophy, as against the systems of 
modern thinkers. Mr. Clarke, for instance, defends the old Aldrich 
whom some of us knew at Oxford, before he had been improved 
off the fase of the earth (though Mr. Clarke thinks that he 
“has not yet disappeared from Oxford”) by Mansel and his 
Successors. Mr. Rickaby deals with the subject of applied or 
critical logic. 








Prince Roderiek. By J. Brinsley-Richards. 3 vols. (Bentley.) 
—The position of an Heir-Apparent who is unpopular with his 
family and his future subjects, must indeed be an unpleasant 
one. Prince Roderick’s struggles against intrigues are sufficiently 
lively and probable to give a definite idea of the many cares and 
worries which beset a man in his position. Mr. Richards makes 
a very readable story out of the adventures of the Prince’s secre- 
tary, who, instead of furthering the aims of the Prince’s enemies, 
guards his master to much good purpose. The comic element is 
more predominant than the tragic, chiefly owing to the hesitation 
of Roderick as to whom he shall marry. These love-affairs, indeed, 
are somewhat complicated and ridiculous. Opportunities for 
airing opinions frequently occur, and are not despised by the 
writer, who takes as well the liberty of a Continental traveller, 
and gives us some welcome touches of scenery and life. Prince 
Roderick, if not very eventfui, is yet good reading, is well written, 
sometimes slightly humorous, and will remind many—the incident 
of the mad Prince’s death especially—of many things that happened 
not long ago. 

In “ Military Handbooks,” edited by Colonel G. B. Brackenbury 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.), we have Field Works, from the 
pen of the editor. The subject comprises more than the inexpert 
reader would suppose. Chapters 7-12, for instance, are devoted 
to a discussion of the methods of attacking and defending farms, 
houses, and villages. The five last chapters of the work are devoted 
to historical illustrations. 


Portry.—Death’s Disguises, and other Sonnets. By Frank T. 
Marzials. (Walter Scott.)—If we had an Academy of poets, Mr. 
Marzials ought certainly to rank among the “ Associates.” He 
has always something to say; commonly this something is fresh 
and unhackneyed. His workmanship, especially as shown in the 
difficult structure of the sonnet, is correct, and even delicate. At 
the same time, there is something morbid in his tone of thought, 
shown, we cannot but think, most clearly in the series of sonnets 
from which his volume takes its name. We want some clear and 
vigorous utterance about life. This is what great singers give us; 
we seldom find it in Mr. Marzials’ verse, subtle and melodious as 
itis. We prefer the series of “ Hints from Pictures” to the other 
contents of the volume, and of these there is not one better to our 
taste than— 


“*Love aND THE MartpeEn’ (Mr. Stanhope’s Picture.) 
Who cometh, maiden, through the myrtle grove, 
What gracious stripling cometh unto thee, 
There through the full-flushed oleanders? See, 
He hath a bow of gold, wings as a dove, 
Soul-wings to soar withal fir, far above 
The level wastes of life, an! enter free 
A world more ample and divine ; ah me! 
Maiden, methinks this striplin ; should be Love! 
Ay, thou dost know the adve it of the god, 
And a change comes upon the :, such a change, 
So full of tremulous pure ligh’, and strange, 
As over-steals the mounta'n snows untrod 
At daybreak ;—such that a ve of sweet surprise, 
And wealth of wonder in those earnest eyes.” 
A Sheaf of Sonnets. By J. M. W. Schwartz. (Remington.)— 
Mr. Schwartz has done some good work before, but these sonnets 
are scarcely equal to it. They give us the idea that his powers 
of expression are scarcely equal to the task that has been imposed 
upon them. He has thoughts, but the gift of putting them 
clearly forth is imperfectly developed, and the difficulties of an 
elaborate metre still further hamper it. This is a criticism which 
is best justified by a specimen, which it is happily easy to give 
without doing the author any wrong. Our readers may pass their 
own judgment on— 





“Tue Divrntne Rop. 
Unto himself a master-mind is measure, 
Rounding the circle of his own excess, — 
And doomed by strength of silent consciousness 
To make such circle perfect in his pleasure ; 
And men may mark and mock and mouth at leisure, 
And justly prove the worker doth transgress 
The tidy rules which prop their littleness, 
Uprooting fences in his search for treasure: 
True—but he tells with sure divining rod 
Where gold is hid beneath your solid wall, 
Or kitchen-plot, or smooth-rolled garden sod. 
Then fruits may rot, and flowers be down-trod, 
And all your boundaries totter to their fall :— 
These were of man; the treasure is of God.” 


——Poems. By George Morine. (Belland Sons.)—This is a post- 
humous volume. Mr. Morine seems to have lived a life of quiet 
intellectual enjoyment, possibly a severer judge might call it in- 
tellectual selfishness. ‘‘ Public duties gave him no anxiety.” He 
studied, and sometimes, but very rarely, wrote. He never pub- 
lished anything. One of his sonnets has already appeared in Mr. 
Waddington’s “English Sonnets by Poets of the Past.” It is so 
fine that it may well be given again :— 


“ SUNSET. . 
Day—like a Conqueror marching to his rest, 
he warfare finished and the victory won, 

And all the pageant of his triumph done— 
Seeks his resplendent chamber in the West. 
Yon clouds, like Pursuivants and Heralds dress’d 

In gorgeous blazonry, troop slowly on, 

Bearing abroad the banners of the Sun, 
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That proudly stream o’er many a warrior’s crest, 

In the azure field a solitary star | : 
Lifts its pale signal, and the glorious train 

Of errant sunbeams, straggling from afar, _ 
Reform their glittering ranks, and join again 

Their father Phoebus in his golden car, i a 
Whose panting steeds have snuffed the Western main. 


We have found nothing at all equal to this. Mr. Morine’s verse 
is always graceful. Sometimes, when it touches on some personal 
theme, it is genuinely pathetic; but it never rises elsewhere to 
the height of “ Sunset.” The Apotheosis of Antinoiis, and other 
Poems. By Ella Sharpe Youngs. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) 
—The “Antinoiis” of Miss Youngs’ poem is “entirely un- 
associated with any idea of the favourite of the Emperor Hadrian.” 
The idea of the drama is that Amphion, an Athenian sculptor 
ambitious to reach supreme excellence in his art, contrives to turn 
into stone a living man whose perfect beauty seems to realise his 
ideal. This is a vigorous flight of the imagination, and it is 
worked out with considerable force, though scarcely, we venture 
to think, in a classical spirit. Demogorgon, for instance, who 
plays a part something like that of Mephistopheles, is very 
medieval, and the “ Spirits of Love” and “ Spirits of Sculpture,” 
who sing in the air at an important crisis in a trial before the 
Court of Areopagus, are curiously out of place. What is meant, in 
this same trial, when Amphion, about to defend himself, is said to 
rise “from the ybreos” ? Such a line as “ Whom Eridanus swallowed, 
Amphion,” suggests difficulties of prosody. But Miss Youngs’ verse 
is often faulty. Some of the minor poems, as “ Lebanon Grapes,” 
are conceived in a happier mood. The Wanderings of Oisin, and 
other Poems. By W. B. Yeats. (Kegan Paul and Co.)—We wish 
that Mr. Yeats had told us the source from which he got the 
material of this somewhat strange poem. There is something 
weird, for instance, about the following lines, and we are curious 
to know whether they are wholly the writer’s own :— 


“On, on! and now a hornless deer 
Passed by us, chased of a phantom hound 
All pearly white, save one red ear ; 
And now a maid, on a swift brown steed 
Whose hooves the tops of the ro a grazed, 
Hurried away, and over her raise 
An apple of gold in her tossing hand; 
And following her at a headlong speed 
Was a beautiful youth from an unknown land, 
‘Who are the riding ones?’ I said. 
* Fret not with speech the phantoms dread,’ 
Said Niam, as she laid the tip 
Of one long finger on my lip.” 


And these, again :~- 


“ A whitebeard stood hushed on the pathway, the flesh of his face as dried grass 
And in folds round his eyes and his mouth, he sad as a child without milk ; 
And the dreams of the islands went out of me, and I knew how men pass, 

And their hounds, and their steeds, and their loves, and their youth, and their 
eyes soft as silk. 

And wrapping my fave in my hair, I murmure], ‘In old age they ceased,’ 

And my tears were large like to berries, and I murmured, ‘ Where white clouds 
lie spread 

On Crevroe or on broad Knockfefin, with many of old they fast 

On the floors of the gods.’ He cried, ‘ Nay, the gods a long time are deal,’” 


That the story is Irish we know, for Oisin tells the story to St. 
Patrick. Mr. Yeats goes to other fountains for his inspiration. 
What he gives us has always something fresh about it. His 
volume is a refreshing change from the commonplace of much 
modern verse. A Book of Verse. By “J.N.W.” (Kegan Paul 
and Co.)—The author has made the not uncommon mistake of 
publishing verses which are good enough to amuse himself with, 
but not good enough for readers that do not come to their perusal 
with friendly prepossessions. He translates, or rather paraphrases, 
various odes of Horace; but surely the following is neither 
translation nor paraphrase :— 


‘And some the purple shadows praise 
That o’er the Agean sweep, 
The wondrous blues, the pearly grays, 
The moonlight on the deep: 
Those hills, with olive clothed and vine, 
Intoxicate their souls like wine,” 


And in Ep. i, 2:— 


“What says Prince Paris? That he may 
Enjoy his life, and royal sway 
In selfish bliss, he pleads he’s free,” 


is wholly astray from the real meaning of— 


“Quid Paris? Ut salvus regnet vivatque beatus 
Cogi posse negat,” 


* Paris refuses to be constrained into action which would give him 
a@ prosperous reign and a happy life.”——Raygarth’s Gladys, and 
other Poems. By James Saunders. (Thomas Laurie.)—We cannot 
admire Mr. Saunders’s style. Here is a young lady beginning to 
love :— 











“She dares at times a tiny goblet fill 

From her heart’s fount for Phantasy to drain ; 

Then o’er her nerves sweet ciphers telephoned 

Enwrit in blushing stigmata,” 
And here is a marvellous simile when the doctor has to be fetched 
in haste for a sick man :— 

“Swift her mounted guide 

To nearest township Doctor she despatched ; 

And bade him gallop, and return as swift 

As the hurled boomerang with his sky-caught prey.’ 
— Woodland and Dreamland. By Rowe Lingston. (Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.)—There is a note of true knowledge and enjoy- 





ment of country life in these verses. Nothing could he 
judicious than “ Grandfather’s Advice” to young Johnny whey 
he goes to the meet for the first time on the pony. “The Bird gf 
Passage” touches a higher level,—the highest, we think, that Me 
Lingston reaches. But we do not admire the verse ; indoad 
we do not know to what kind of metre it should be assigned,—_ 
Poems. By Joseph McKim. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and (9, 
This is a volume of ordinary verse. Perhaps the best thing in it 
is a somewhat irregular poem, “ Wrecked,” called a « : 
sketch.” But the reader is unnecessarily offended when a student 
* first in the Classical Tripos ” is made to “ recite the Newdigats” 
Philaster, and other Poems. By Ashton Clair. (T, Fisher 
Unwin.)—Mr. Clair gives out a note of true pathos in some of his 
poems. In “ Grudger’s Clerk,” for instance, we have a touch; 
picture of the old man as he toils away at his monotonous Work, 
cheered by the vision of his child, dead long since :— 


“*God knew you were so tired and sad, 
And said, “ My little angel, go 
And be his Pearl again below, 
And he will see you, and be glad.” 


‘And so I come with morning red, 
And fade in night when toil is o’er ; 
And in that day I come no more, 

You will have come to me instead.’ 


Seems it so strange that I who lost 

All who were dear to me on earth; 

By sight’s defect and hearing’s dearth, 
Wandering like some half-conscious ghost ; 


Should seem at times to see and hear, 
What others fail to hear and see; 
Sweet sights of days which used to be, 

Sweet sound of voices once so dear ? 


And so I gay, if one should move 
That old red ledger from its place ; 
She would be there with shining face, 
My little Pearl, my little dove. 


And she would smile, and glide with fleet 
Soft tread across the silent floor, 
And vanish thro’ the creaking door 
Into the erazy glaring street.” 


“ Dobbie” and “The Old Wife” remind us more strongly of some 
of the Laureate’s work. In this kind of verse the author finds, 
we think, his true vocation. In satire, which he sometimes essays, 
he is scarcely successful. “Amphion” and “The Passing o 
Guinevere” are specimens of yet another style, which is no 
without force and beauty. But we keep to our first preference, 





New Epritions anp Reprints.—Sunday, by James Augustts 
Hessey, D.C.L. (Cassell and Co.), a fifth edition, to which the 
author has prefixed a new preface. He doubts the wisdom of 
attempts at prohibition, doubts also the propriety of opening 
museums, &c.,on Sunday, and has some animadversions, which 
we cannot but think well deserved, on the growing habit of the 
“fashionable world” of giving great entertainments on this day, 
—In “The Universal Library of Famous Books,” we have Ti 
Bible in Spain. By George Borrow. (Ward, Lock, and Co,.)— 
Messrs. Triibner and Co. issue a selection from Lord Macaulay's 
Essays on Menand Books. With Critical Introduction by Alexander 
H. Japp, LL.D. Four essays are included,—* Lord Clive,” “ John 
Milton,” “Earl of Chatham,” “Lord Byron.” The second of 
these was not a favourite with the writer, and something else 
might have been advantageously substituted for it.——In “Th 
Camelot Series” (Walter Scott), we have Lord Chesterfield 
Letters, selected by Charles Sayle; and in “The Canterbwy 
Poets,” from the same publisher, Poems of Walter Savage Lander, 
selected and edited by Ernest Radford.—Finally, we haves 
pocket edition of Poems, by Charles Kingsley. (Macmillan.) 
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nae wens : : 
3} | On MONDAY, the 15th inst., and daily during 
“ul B E R T Y | JULY, LIBERTY and CO. will hold 


SU M MER | their SUMMER SALE of 


LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S 
SALE, | COSTUMES, TEA-GOWNS, 


Ly istz, | MANTLES, & MILLINERY, 
ox JU i 


_—_— 


QSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 





| 
| 
| REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





Manufactory, Birmingham. 





| Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 


HYDROP ATHY, Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANE, 

W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &c. 

C. J. WHITBY, BA. M.B. Cantab. 
(Resident). 


| Physicians 
Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


SMEDLEY'’S. 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 


MATLOCK. | and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 
| Terms—2$ to 4 guineas a week. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


FUNDS, £10,000,000. 





London Office: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 





—— 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application. 


| LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


This form of defective vision is no doubt alarmingly 
increasing, but many kinds of defective vision are constantly 
mistaken for short sight merely because clearer vision is 
obtained by bringing an object closer to the eyes. If such 

SHORT cases are treated with ordinary short-sighted spectacles, 


the mischief is greatly aggravated, and serious and perma- | 


nent injury is done to the sight. 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician (Author | 


sulted free of charge in all cases of defective vision at his 
Consulting Rooms, 35 Alfred Place West, S.W. (exactly 
opposite South Kensington Railway Station), and 63 
Strand, W.C. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


SIGH T of ‘‘ Our Eyes,” now in its Seventh Edition), may be con- 
. 
| 








COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 


This Old-established Article retains its position as “‘ the finest Cocoa 
in the market.” It is unequalled in Parity and Flavour, and is very 


' Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps for 


years in all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 








T HE NEW GALLERY, Regent Street. 
SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 9 till7. Admission, Is. 


: RovAL society of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 





The ONE HUNDRED and ELEVENTH EXHIBITION will CLOSE SATUR- 
DAY, August 3rd, 5 Pall Mall East. From 10 till 6. Admission, 1s. Illustrated 
e, Is, ALFRED D, FRIPP, R.W‘S., Secretary. 


ATCHELOR COLLEGIATE SCHOOL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, CAMBERWELL GROVE, S.E. 


Officially Recognised by the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndic ite. 
PrincipaL—Miss RIGG, 











Teachers trained for work in high-class Girls’ Schools ; Lectures ; Practice in 
. ‘Teaching, under the supervision of a fully trained and certificated (Cambridge 
gemente) Mistress of Method, Model, and Criticism Lessons; Preparation for 

¢ Teachers’ Training Syndicate Examination (practical and theoretical). The 
COLLEGE YEAR begins early in SEPTEMBER. Fees, £20 per annum, exclu- 
Sve of examination fees. Ex-Pupils, £15. Good boarding-house in connection 
with the College. Terms moderate. 

Apply to the PRINCIPAL, at the College. 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
iE 19 The Parade,—Head-Mistress: Miss M. L. HUCKWELL.—The NEXT 

RM will BEGIN SEPTEMBER 19th. Boarders to return on Wednesday, 
September 18th, Day Pupils to return on Thursday, September 19th. Special 
ne have been made for the reception of very young children. A large 
= nasium has recently been built at the School-House, and a trained Mistress 
int’ —Prospectuses and information as to Fees (which range from two to six 
ary a Boarding-Houses, &c., may be obtained at the School, or from the Secre- 

» Mr, E. FIELD, 42 Warwick Street, Leamington. 








KR oso 0.0L, CANTERBURY— 
_ Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army 
ge age ee se or Foundation SCHOLARSHIPS, £75 
0 £10, in July.—Apply, Rev. T. LD (late Fell 
Oxford, and Assistant-Master at Harrow), Aun Rn wag oe 
| SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
istress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and fall-sized Aer’ Spoor Numbers limited. 
Subjects taken :—French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 





miG HY oe RF C OLLEG E. 
HeEAv-Master—Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A. 
Heab- Master OF CIVIL aND MILITARY DEPARTMENT— 
E. A. A. SPENCER, Esq., M.A, (late of Cheltenham College). 
Herap-MasTEr OF JunioR DEPARTMENT—D, C. WICKHAM, Ezq., M.A. 








The School has a Classical Side on which boys are prepared for the Universities, 
Indian Civil Service, &>. There is alsoa Civiland Military Department, the work 
in which is specially adapted for passing boys direct into Woolwich, Sandhurst, 
or Cooper’s Hill, or for business life. There isa Junior Department for boys from 
8 to 13, with separate boarding-house, school buildings, and staff of Masters. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL.—Classical, Military, Com- 
mercial Certificate Classes, Junior Dep. under 13, House for young boys. 
Good Scholarships, Woolwich successes. Sanatorium, Laundry, Swimming-Bath, 
Carpenter’s Shop. New buildings to meet growth of school, Spanish, a Specialty. 
Moderate fees.—Rev. T. C. FRY, M.A., Head-Master. 
Also, good High School for Girls, Day and Boarders, Head-Mistress, Miss 
DISNEY, late of Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 














RESDEN.—The Widow and Daughters of a distinguished 
German Officer RECKIVE a LIMITED NUMBER cf LADIES as 
BOARDERS. Highest recommendations. Reference kindly permitted to Lady 
peat Lancaster.—Address, Frau VON FALCKENSTEIN, Sedanstrasse 7, 
resden. 








({RAIGMORE “COLLEGE, CLIFTON. 
Inclusive fees, from 63 guineas. 


Heav-Master—B. RALPH, A.B., LL.D. 


SWOUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE.— 
PrRESIDENT—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. Heap-Master—The Rev. 
RK. H. ASKWITH, formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Assistant- 
Master at Westminster School. Efficient staff of Masters. Junior School 
attached. NEXI TERM will COMMENCE on SEPIEMBER 19tb. For 
Prospectus, &c., apply to Rev. E. H. ASK WITH, 18 Dean's Yard, Westminster. 


O THOSE WHO WISH to BECOME TEACHERS in 
GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOLS. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Certiticate is offered to Ladies at th» MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE. 

TRAINING is also provided for tho-e who wish to become KINDERGARTEN 
TEACHERS. and preparation for the CAMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL 
EXAMINATION. 

SCHOLARSHIPS are offered in all divisions. 

The COLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17th. 











BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 
have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 
the present year. Nine passed in 1588, nine in 1887, ten in 1886, 

Number of Boys in the School, 80,—67 Boarders, 13 Day Scholars. 





NGLENOOK, DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM PREPARES 
BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and gives particular attention to physical 

development. Inclusive terms from 80 to 100 guineas per annum, according to 
age.—Reference permitted to Dr. Francis Warner, F.R.C P., 24 Harley Street, W. 

: hale AL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
E EGHAM, SURREY. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on OCTOBER 3rd. EXAMINATION 
for ENTRANCE, StPTEMBER 25th and 26th, at the College, 

For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 








| nen COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD (for LADIES), 
43 BELSIZE PARK GARDENS, N.W. 
Established 1871. 

Classes for General Education under the teaching and supervision of the Prin- 
cipals. Resident English and Foreign Governesses. Pupils prepared for University 
Examinations, &c. Entire charge taken of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 

Professors and Lecturers in attendance :— 

Religious Knowledge, the Rev. James Cornford, M.A., Lecturer at the London 
College of Divinity; English Language and Literature, J. N. Hetherington, Esq., 
F.R.G.S. ; Ancient and Modern History, H. E. Malden, Esq., M.A., F.R.Hist.S. ; 
Science, KE. K, Campbell, Esq., M.B., F.R.C.S,; French, L.Stiévenard, Esq., F.C.P; 
Officier d’Académie, Université de France, City of London School, and King’s 
College, London ; German, Dr. C. A. Reinecke, University of Gottingen and City 
of London College; Latin and Arithmetic, C. W. Cunnington, Esq., A.K.C. 
Landscape, Perspective, and Model Drawing from the Cast and Living Model, in 
Oil and Water Colours, Alfred Hardy, Esq. ; Miss Rosenberg. Pianoforte, Walter 
Macfarren, Esq., R.A.M.; Walter Fitton, Esq., R.A.M. Solo Singing, Choral 
Singing, R. H. Cummings, Esq., R.A.M- ; Harp, F. Lockwood, Esq.; Violin, Ellis 
Roberts, Esq. ; Dancing and Calisthenics, Mrs. Burch. 

CLASSES REOPEN SEPTEMBER 20th, 1889. 

For terms, references, &c., apply to the PRINCIPALS, 





EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The SESSION of the COLLEGE and of the ART SCHOOL will BEGIN on 
THURSDAY, October 3rd, 1889. The College provides systematic instruction by 
Professors in the higher subjects, and there are Preparatory Classes for Junior 
Students. Students are prepared for Matriculation and for the Examinations in 
Arts and Science in the University of London. 

Single Courses of Lectures may be taken, 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, Hon. Sec. 





ACKWARD BOYS.—A MARRIED CLERGY MAN (late 

Public School Tutor) and a Cambridge M.A. in Classical Honours, assisted 

by a London M.A., who have devoted twenty years to the instruction of above, 

have VACANCIES, Each Pupil specially and individually prepared. Home 

comforts. Inclusive fees, £62 or £75 per annum.—‘ CLERICUS,” Yorkshire 
Gazette, York, 
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SUMMER SERVICE of TRAINS by the WEST COAST ROYAL MAIL ROUTE 
NEW DAY EXPRESS, LONDON and ABERDEEN. 
T ONDON and NORTH-WESTERN and CALEDONIAN 


RAILWAYS.—The following ADDITIONAL and ACCELERATED TRAIN 
SERVICE is now in operation. Ist, 2nd, and 3rd class by all trains. 


! 


| 





|; A! B 


i=] 

“S 
=a 
oa 





———__" 
SCOTLAND. 





7 MIDLAND COMPANY’S IMPROVED SUM 
’ SERVICE of Express Trains from LONDON (St. Pancras) to Mz 
is now in operation, as under :— SCOTLay 


Down TRAINS.—WEEK-Days. 





Leave FPR Pen a.m. a.m | a.m. p.m.| p.m.| p.m.) p.m.|ni ; 8 

London (Euston)... | 5 15 71 - 010 “ 0,7 458 0/8 5010 nl 0 eo | Be ae | a ba 

rrive | | | | x 3 s : 7 a A | 
Edinburgh (Princes St.)..| $ 55] 5 50, 6 907 5010 5, |... | 6 50, 9 asia 40| LONDON (St Pancras)... ... ... dep. 1n|1) S010 40 6 8 25) 9 1m gay Wh 
Glasgow (Central) ....4 0/6 0 645 7551018 4 |540 7 0 9 181252| GREENOCK - vr see ee 4 85] 8 29} So ae ey 
Greenock ... ove ..| 5 36, 718 736 9181156, g | 7 5, 817,10 56) 157 EDINBURGH (Waverley) eo ae 17 8352 5 32) 8 72 83 
Gourock <.. 1... 1. 452,728 745 92812 5) @/715 82711 62 7/| peRTA iw; tom oe ae 4 7 201 5&3 93 
Oban mL IN 9 a0] |. | 448) 445, ... 10 16,12 25,2 0}... | ABERDEEN OT. ODO] TD Io 38 35a get 8 ny 
Perth vee ove 640, .. | «. | 8 45,1150, 6 35] 6 50, 8 15.11 10) 335 INVERNESS |. oh "18 99 a ° 4s 1 SoM 45 15 
Dundee... we! 7 85, *. | 9 861240, 8 20) 8 20, 9 40/11 55] 4.35 Mode ee 2g 246 dau gi 
Aberdeen .., oss +10 0) \11 20,3 5 9 55) 9 55,12 0} 2 15) 6 40 p.m.) p.m." a.m. P.M. pm.) pm, ba, 

Inverness ... se Re ee | ! ... | 68011 80)11 50, 2 4516 510 5 A.—Sleeping Saloon Cars to Glasgow and Greenock, and (commencin Tul 
to Edinburgh and Perth also. B.—Drawing-Room Saloon Car to Edinburgh a 


The 7.45 p.m. Express from Euston to Perth will run from July 25th to August 


9th inclusive (Saturday and Sunday nights excepted). 


The 8 pm. Highland Express and the 12 o’clock Night Train will run every 


night (except Saturdays). 


A.—Runs every night, but on Sunday mornings its arrival at Dundee is 9.5 
a.m., Inverness 1.30 p.m., and has no connection to Oban (Saturday nights from 
London). B.—Runsevery night, but has no connection to the North of Scotland 


on Saturday night. 


On Saturdays passengers by the 10.30 a m. train from London are not conveyed 
beyond Perth by the Highland Railway, and only as far as Aberdeen by the 


Caledonian Railway. 


Carriages with lavatory accommodation are run on the principal Express Trains 


between London and Scotland, without extra charge. 


dant, are run on the night 


and Glasgow. 


Derby, July, 1889. 


Drawing-Room Saloon Car to Glasgow. D.—Sleeping Saloon Cars to Ra; 

aed First-Class eS sp en Cars attached to the Dy 

rains WITHOUT EXTRA PAYMENT. For Berths in Sleeping Sal 

is 53. in addition to the First-Class Fare, siete Cars the chu 
The Night Express Trains reach Greenock in time for Pass . 

* COLUMBA,’ ‘IONA,’ or ‘ LORD OF THE ISLES’ Steamers for the i Join ty 

Through Carriages from LONDON to Greenock by these Trains, teblaniy 
For particulars of Up Train Service from Scotland to Lond i 

issued by the Company, onde Time Tag 


JOHN NOBLE, General Manager 











Improved Sleeping Saloons, nied by an att 


trains between London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Greenock, Stranraer, and Perth. 


Extra charge, 5s. for each berth. 


A Special Train will leave Euston (Saturdays and Sundays excepted) at 6.35 p.m., 
from July 15th to August 9th inclusive, for the conveyance of horses and private 


carriages only, to all parts of Scotland. 


Additional trains from Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, and other towns 


will connect with the above trains. 


For further particulars, see the Companies’ time-bills, 


G. FINDLAY, General Manager, L. and N.-W. Railway. 
J. THOMPSON, General Manager, Caledonian Railway. 


July, 1889, 


a 

NOTICE.—In future, the InpDEx to the “ SPECTATOR ” will be publish 
half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and frm 
July to December), on the third Saturday in January and hk, 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained thro 

any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, 











To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 


not later than noon on Friday. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communication 
upon matters of business, should Nor be addressed to the Epitor, }y 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. ; 








The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mp, x 
Niusson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. : 





$$, 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “DONOVAN,” “WE TWO,” &c. 





NOW READY, TWENTY-FIRST THOUSAND. 


DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. 


BY 


EDNA 


LTA Ss be 





METHUEN and CO., Bury Street, W.C. 





GOOD 


HAVE YOU’ USED 


MORNING! 


PEARS SOAP ? 








BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 








UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—NeErvovs- 
NESS AND WANT OF EnERGY.—When first the 
nerves feel unstrung, and listlessness supplants 
energy, it is the right time to take some alterative as 
Holloway’s Pills to prevent disorder running into 
disease, These excellent Pills correct all irregulari- 
ties and weaknesses. They act so kindly, yet so 
energetically on the functions of digestion and assimi- 
lation, that the whole body is revived, the blood is 
rendered richer and purer, the muscles become 
firmer and stronger, and the nervous and absort ent 
systems are invigorated. These Pills are suitable 
for all classes and all ages. They have a most marvel- 
lous effect on persons who are out of condition ; 
they soon rectify whatever is in fault, restore 
strength to the body and confidence te the mind, 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OvuTSIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 


oo ano9o 





6 





Quarter-Column 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional 


line (containing on an average twelve words), 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 


Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 


14s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six or 


Twelve Months, 














err and SCOTTISH Lay 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Established 1839.) 
12 Waterloo Place, London. 120 Prin 
Edinburgh. eens 
Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s, per cu, 
me per annum. 

Annuities. Loans. Liberal Conditions, 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 
General Manager. 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.I.A.,, 
Actuary. 


12 Waterloo 
ca” 


GTANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1825, 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament, 
PREMIUMS MODERATE. 


CONDITIONS LIBERAL 
FUNDS, 7 MILLIONS, increasing yearly, 





Edinburgh : 3 and 5 George Street (Head Office), 
London: 83 King William Street, E.C.; and 3 Pal 
Mall East,S.W. Dublin: 66 Upper Sackville Stree. 


HG@NIX FIRE OFFIC} 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cro, 
.W. Established 1782. 
Moderate Rates, Absoiute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. O. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD 

LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000, 

IRK BECK BANS 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lan, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowel a 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUST, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, whe 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full pat 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
ee 








UNION BANK ¢ 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capitul see £1,500,000 
inomaave Fond en * "990,000 








Reserve Liability of Proprietor: 3, 000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAN) 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout tt 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made totit 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and #! 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on tem 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Mansge. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 

London, 
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NEW & POPULAR NOVELS 
Now READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





BOTH of THIS PARISH. By 
ALGERNON GISSING, Author of “Joy Cometh in 
the Morning.” 2 vols, 


4 CROOKED PATH. By 


Mrs. ALEXANDER, Author of “ The Wooing 0’t,” 
ge. 3 vols. 


APOOR GENTLEMAN. By 


Mrs. OLrpHANT, Author of ‘It Was a Lover and 
his Lass,” “‘ Agnes,” &. 3 vols. 


HILARY ST. JOHN. By 
Mrs. A. Price, Author of ‘A Rustic Maid,” “A 
Wilfal Young Woman,” &c. 2 vols. 


WITH EVERYTHING 


AGAINST HER. By Colonel Curusert Larkina, 
Author of ‘‘ Bandobast and Khabar.” 3 vols. 


IRIS DACRE. By Alice 
Maxcotp Dient, Author of “The Garden of 
Eden,” &&. - 2 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 


TIME. 1s. 


Contents FoR AUGUST. 


Youxc Mr. AINSLIE’s CourTsHirP. Chaps, 21-24. 
F. 0. Philips. ‘ 

SuorsLacks (‘ WoRK AND WORKEERS.”) J. Mackay. 

WeisH ROMANCE AND SuPERSTITIONS. T. E. Kebbel. 

RemINIScENCES OF CoTTON Secunbus, J. M. Barrie. 

EccurstasTEs. A. N, Macnicoll. 

Ar Opps with DgatH. G. Colmore, 

Wat tHE Pir Says.—A ‘‘SumMMER Snap” Com- 
pany. J. M. Barrie. 

A Vagabond PHILOSOPHER. John Fyvie. 

New Voices aT THE NEW GALLERY, 1889. ‘A 
Critic on the Hearth.” ‘ 

Noyconrormity. J.Allanson Picton, M.A., M.P. 

CriticaL Notices, &c. 

Swan SONNENSCHEIN and Co., Paternoster Square. 





USE 
F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


C0 C O A. 


Sir0, A, Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘ I have never tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.” 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER’ S 
MATCHLESS SHIRTS. 
Best quality long cloth, with four-fold finest Linen 


Fronts, 35s. 6d. per half-dozen (to measure or 
pattern, 2s, extra). 


OLD SHIRTS made as good as new, with best 


materials in Neck-Bands, Cuffs, and fi : 
the half-dozen, s, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 14s 


Price-list and samples of Collars, Caffs, &., post-fr3e. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


\aleselaeteiaies- aig ies ee en ee = 


SPECIAL OFFER 
PREVIOUS TO STOCK-TAKING, 


A CLEARANCE BUNDLE 


Containing 50 to 60 yards of SUMMER DRESS 
MATERIAL—chiefly in Full Dress Lengths, Zephyrs, 
Beiges, Tennis Cloths, &., sent to any address for 
ONE GUINEA by HY. PEASE and CO.’S 
SUCCESSORS, 
THE MILLS, DARLINGTON, 


QUITE EXCEPTIONAL VALUE 


SPECTACLES. 


“g les . ‘ 
Blin ty unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 





Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1a 
'? > 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
: itioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
F sme to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
~ Pamphlet, ‘* The Eye in Health and Disease,’ 
| oe “tree, contains valuable suggestions to sufferer, 
m defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, E.C. 








BLACKWO0D'S MAGAZINE. 


No. 886. AUGUST, 1889. 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS. 
ScENES FROM A SILENT Wortp. By “A Prison 


Visitor.” 

THE CRUISE OF THE ‘CHRYSALIS’ (A 9-TON YAWL) 
OVER THE NortH SEA TO HOLLAND, AND THROUGH 
HOLLAND, FRIESLAND, AND ON THE ZUYDER ZEEF. 
By G. Christopher Davies, 

Lapy Basy. Chaps. 27-29, 

VaTEs. By Charles Sayle, 

Campep OUT UNDER THE CUILLINS: A REGION OF 
DesoLaTion. By Colonel Pilkington White. 

Tue ROLL oF BATTLE: a ROMANCE OF FEUDALISM’ 

THE PLANTER’S BuNGALOw, 

So Lone Aco. (Roundel.) By “C. W. B.” 

THE OLp SaLoon:—TuHE Wrone Box.—IDEALA: A 
Stupy From Lire.—A WInpow IN TuHRUMS.— 
MARGARET MALIPHANT.— FRENCH AND ENGLISH ; &e. 

BRITISH AND AMERICAN Democracy. 


Witrtiam Briackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





BLACKWOOD’S NEW SERIAL, 


PART III., this day, price 1s. 


TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, & SPORT. 
From ‘* Blackwood’s Magazine.’’ 


No, III. contains:—Tue Nortu-East Passace.— 
Two NiGHTS In SOUTHERN MEXIco.—ESCAPE OF THE 
REPUBLICAN EXILES FROM CAYENNE.—A BEAR 
ADVENTURE IN CEYLON.—A RIDE ACROSS THE 
PELOPONNFSE. By George A, Macmillan, 

*,* Each Part, containing several Sketches, will be 
uniform in size and type, and will be issued on 
Alternate Months with the ‘‘TaLEs From BLack- 
woop.” 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, price Sixpence. 


ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 82, AUGUST. 
ONTENTS. 

Tue BELL oF St. Pavut’s. By Walter Besant. Part 

II., Chaps. 16-18. 
THe NatIONAL SPORT OF VIRGINIA. 

Hutchinson. 
Surews. By A. B. Rochfort Battye. 
OnLy a JOKE. By Fabian Bland. 
SEEN AND Lost. By W. H. Hudson. 
Op CoLLeGr Daysin Catcurta. By C. T. Buckland. 
Mrs. FENTON: A SKETCH. By W. E. Norris. Chaps. 


By Horace 


3. 
AT THE Si¢gn OF THE SuHip. By Andrew Lang. 
London: LonGMANS, GREEN, and Co. 





Price 1s, 


URRAY’S MAGAZINE. 
ConTENTS FoR AUGUST, 
In PRAISE OF THE CARNOTS, 
THE MINISTER OF Kinpracn. Chaps. 3-4. 
FRoM THE Kara SEA TO THE OBI. By Victor Morier. 
ScorrisH Rartways.—I. By W.M. Acworth. 
Is HospiTaL SunDAY FunD A FaILvuRE? By William 
Covington. 
Tue ArT oF ReciTation.—Part II. By Clifford 
Harrison. 
My First Sraa. 
THE CoTTaGeR aT Home. By the Author of ‘‘ The 
Danvers Jewels.” 
Naomi, By Sheldon Clarke. 
Notes OF THE MontH.—Ovr Lisrary List, 
London: JouHn Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Price One Shilling. 


HE MONTHLY PACKET. 
Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
AUGUST, 1889, 

CONTENTS. 

TRUTH WITH HONOUR. 

‘Lost IN THE FinpiIna.” By L. H. Apaque. 

A Srorm 1x a Tea-Cup. By Selina Gaye. 

CaMEOS FROM ENGLISH HisTORY:—THE GRAND 
ALLIANCE. 

LectTuRES ON CHURCH HIsTorY. 

THE PROPHET JEREMIAH AND HIS TIMES. 
Bramston. 

A GuIpDING PRINCIPLE IN ART, 

PaPers ON FrencH LiITERATURE.—Paper II. 
London: W. Smitu and Innes, 31 and 32 Bedford 

Street, Strand, W.C. 


By M. 





— QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, 337, is published THIS DAY. 
ConTENTS. 


1, CanapDA: ITS DEVELOPMENT AND DESTINY. 

2. SHAKSPEARE AND VENICE. 

3. OLD AGE. 

4, Diary AND LETTERS OF GOUVERNEUR Morris. 

5. VIRGIL. 

6. THE AGE OF STEEL. 

7. ANCIENT INDIA. 

8. DUELLING. 

9, 1789 anv 1889, 

10. THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH 
LEssons, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


AND ITS 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


7 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents ror AUGUST, 1889, 

1. Srr CHartes Danvers By the Authcr of 
, ** The Danvers Jewels.” pn 13-16, anita 

2. A Propos or SAMUEL Rogers. 

3. GARRICK AND THE SHAKESPEARE REVIVAL, 

4, A CoLLEcTOR’s Dream. 

5. FLOWERS AND FIRE, 

6. ARMINELL. 

7. REMINISCENCES OF IMPERIAL Paris. 

8. PauL’s Sister. By the Author of “ His Cousin 
Betty.” Chaps, 19-21. 





“ MEMORY’S HARKBACK THROUGH 
HALF-A-CENTURY.” 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF 
DR. GRETTON. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s. 

“We heartily wish our readers as much pleasure 
from the perusal of this kindly book as we have our- 
selves derived from it.’’—Saturday Review, 

“Avery pleasant and very readable production, 
abounding in variety of topic. Clerical readers will 
especially enjoy these ‘harkbucks’ of memory, 
which, however, will also give pleasure to all 
Shrewsbury and Cambridge men, and to that large 
proportion of the public which revels in gossip about 
the men and manners of old days.”—Globe. 








NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OP 
““MDLLE, DE MERSAC.” 


MISS SHAFTQO. 
By W. E. NORRIS. 


Author of “ The Rogue,” &c. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “COUNTESS 
ROBERT LEEMAN’S DAUGHTERS. 


By J. Fogerty, Author of * Lauterdale,”” 
** Caterina,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





NEW NOVEL by oe ee of “FASCINA- 
N,” &c. 
PAST FORGIVENESS? By Lady 


MarGakeT Mayenne, Author of ‘‘ Precautions,” 
&c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

** A pleasing specimen of pure and simple fiction. 
Gentle humour and vivacious description are the 
author’s strong points.””—Morning Post. 

“ Besides the vividness of the dialogue, there is so 
much power and pathos in the central situation as to 
raise this portion of the story to a hizh moral level.’’ 
—Athenzum, 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ NELLIE’S 
MEMORIES.” 

The SEARCH for BASIL LYND- 
HURST. By Rosa N. Carty, Author of “‘ Not 
Like Other Girls,” &. In 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 

‘The novel, as a whole, is charming. Tenderness 
is portrayed without the suspicion of sickly senti- 
ment, and the simple becomes heroic without any 
sense of effort or unreality. Of the higher domestic 
novel we have now few genuine and attractive 
specimens, ‘The Search for Basil Lyndburst’ must 
take rank with the very best novels of this order,’’— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘*Every character is sketched with care and 
delicacy, and the style is excellent throughout and 
thoroughly healthy. There are some very pretty 
touches, too, in the scenes between the brother and 
sister, and there is real pathos in the sketch of the 
unhappy, ill-fated Aline.”—Guardian, 


SECOND EDITION now ready at all Libraries, 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
MARIE CORELLI’S NEW ROMANCE. 


ARDATH: the Story of a Dead Self. 


Wherein are Described the Wonder and Terrors 
of Al-kyris, the Lost City Magnificent. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “The DUKE'S 
MARRIAGE.” 
PRINCE RODERICK. By James 


BRINSLEY-RICHARDS, Author of “Seven Years at 
Eton,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

*‘A very clever and amusing book indeed. The 
keenness and brightness of the volumes and their 
combination of wit, good-humour, and good taste, 
give them an individual stamp. The author not only 
has plenty of good things to say, but knows how to 
say them.”—Graphic, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 











Publiskers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


FROUDACIT Y: 
West Indian Fables by Mr. Froude. 
Explained by J. J. THOMAS, Author of “The Creole Grammar.” 


The TWENTIETH VOLUME of “The STORY of the NATIONS.” 
The HANSA TOWNS. By Helen Zimmern. Maps 


and Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. Presentation Edition, gilt 
edges, 5s. 6d. 

** Unique in the series and unique in itself..,...Miss Zimmern’s work is admirably 
done......[t will be read with an unusual interest and profit by many students of 
para who have hitherto had to deplore the lack of any book of the kind.”— 

cotsman. 





NEW VOLUME (the SIXTH) of ‘ UNWIN’S NOVEL SERIES,” just ready. 
CHRONICLES of a HEALTH-RESORT. By A. 
HELDER. Cloth, 2s. 
Recently issued in Same Series. 
ISAAC ELLER’S MONEY. By Mrs. Andrew Dean. 


**So well written and so admirably descriptive...... Mrs. Dean’s personages have 
distinctness, and are cleverly drawn.’’—Manchester Guardian, 


The CENTURY for AUGUST is the SUMMER NUMBER, and con- 
tains :—‘‘ The STREAM of PLEASURE: the Story of a Boating-Trip on the 
Thames,” by Mis E. R. Pennell, with 33 Tilustrations by JosepH PENNELL; 
“The BIBLE in TENNYSON,” by Henry Van Dyke, Illustrated by Frontis- 
piece Portrait of Lord Tennyson; ‘The NEW SCHOOL of ENGRAVING,” 
by Joun P. Davis, Illustrated; “‘The OLD BASCOM PLACE,” by Jorn 
CHANDLER Harris, Illustrated; “A POSITIVE ROMANCE,” by Epwarp 
Betiamy; &c,, &c. Price 1s, 4d. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 





Just published, crown 8vo, 5s. 


SONNETS AND REVERIES. 


By MARCUS &. C. RICKARDS, M.A., F.LS., 





Of Merton College, Oxford. 
J. BAKER and SON, Clifton. 
nia, HOLIDAY PAPERS. Second 
Series. By the Rev. Harry Jones. (Situ, ELper, and Co.) Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The interest with which Mr. Jones is able to invest the most commonplace 
events is quite contagious.’”’—Bookseller, “ This is a tempting book to begin to 
gossip about; but we have probably said enough about it to send our reader to 
it.”’—Saturday Review. ‘The delight of the unexpected is frequently enjoyed 
by his readers...... Bat why pick out this or that for praise ? All are thoroughly 
readable; full of wit and wisdom.”’—Spectator. ‘‘ We can only urge our readers 
themselves to turn to this delightful, gossipy, fresh, suggestive book.’’-—Noncon- 
formist, “Delightful.”’—Family Crurchman. ‘Fast as the world reads, and soon 
as it forgets, there must ba some who will welcome the second series of the Rev. 
Harry Jones’s ‘ Holiday Papers’ for their pleasant memories of the first.’’— 
World. “Keen perception of humour, and appreciation of the more serious aspect 
of life.’—Morning Pot. “There is but one word to characterise these chapters, 
and that is ‘delightful.’ They are delightful in spiri*, delightful in style.”— 
Daily News. ‘‘ Very winning.”—Globe. ‘‘ Very pleasant.’—Manchester Guardian. 
** Nothing more enjoyable.’’—Liverpool Post. 


HE RAN and O° On, 
e BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS, 
in every department. General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public 
Institutions in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Grand Ornithological Works. 

A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 

years; Specimen No. gratis and post-free. 
Libraries and smaller collections of books bought. 

Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


1386 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 








Just published, No. 486 (for July), of 
OTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE, 
embracing the LATEST ADDITIONS to their stock of INTERESTING 
and VALUABLE SECOND-HAND BOOKS. Post-free. 





SOTHERAN’S GENERAL CATALOGUE of BOOKS for the LIBRARY 
(380 pp.), 3s. 6d, post-free. 
SOTHERAN’S CATALOGUE of NEW-BOUND BOOKS, suitable for PRIZES 


and PRESENTATION, post-free. 





136 STRAND; and 36 PICCADILLY, London. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 





eee and DOWNSTATIBRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 


Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, §,.W. 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S NEW CATALOGTR 


Post-free on application. 





CATALOGUE of MAPS, ATLASES, and Other 
GRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS publistied or sola yr Get 
StanForD. 92 pp., in wrapper. Bong, 


CATALOGUE of MAPS and BOOKS for TOURIg 


published or sold by Epwarp STANFORD. 56 pp., in ; vi 
Maps of the Government Surveys of England, ith Be mei 

METHODS of MAP MOUNTING, with Ilastms: “s 
giving Hints as to the Best Methods of Mounting Maps for the Lito 
Schoolroom, &c. rary, Hy 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CRO38, 8.y, 


Sole Agent for the Sale of the Ordnance and Geological Sur ‘ 
sasiek ov an ‘ ales. . — Maps in Bij, 





| 
“The English Want of Traditions.”—See Spectator, June 22nd, 29th, 


POEMS of ENGLISH HEROISM.  Riity o 


by A.C. Aucumuty, M.A. Price 1s. 6d. 0) 

** A boy or girl who has absorbed...... this little volume will know , Z 

genius of the English people than if he had at his fingers’-ends the wt “ 
Collier and Curtis.”’"—Journal of Education, a 

** No better book for children to learn by heart.”—Academy, X 












KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. NEW 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLE yc 
ADMISSION FREE. “) 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, Wo Jas 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 
- ——— “] 
ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6. The 
The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Anyi, He 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &, 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand wors; I 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, &c. ; Al 
The NATIONAL GALLERY, London, a Splendid Selection ; and, by th 
gracious permission of H.M. the Queen, Selections from the Royal Galleria; 
Windsor and Buckingham Palace, ¥ BO 
AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS from the fda B 
the Luxembourg, and the Royal Academy. % 
applic 
OLD PABIB, ie 
TEN ETCHINGS on 
BY : 
Cc. MERYON. ide 
Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied with oan 


PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A, 
The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mou, 
and enclosed in an elegaut Portfolio, Price Three Guineas, 


FREE BY POST. 

™ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” A Pamphlet, 40 pp, (x. 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home wii 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Wok 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings. Press notices, &c. 

T HS AU TO TY PB COM PANY}, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITE), 





TENN 
ry F 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. Tar 
enema N 
Tarr 
FOUNDED 1848 Mem 
—— Nocr 
ELEC’ 
INVESTED FUNDS .. soe sane ove & 19,000,000 45 
W 
CLAIMS PAID ., ss as wwe eve ~—:12,000,000 THE 
AM 
sea SS ae a Pe eee 
Re eee ee oe HOTEL a 
—Thoroughly furnished, equipped, and decorated. Two hundred and fy 
rooms. Eight lawn-tennis courts, Large swimming-bath, Private baths F 


Descriptive tariff of MANAGER, 








READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATO, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 

Yearly Vols. 2s. 6d. each; Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 64 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


— 





THE DIAMOND MARK. 


To secure the best Hurgarian Aperient Water, 


DEMAND THE DIAMOND MARE, 
and insist upon receiving the HUNGARIAN APERIENT WaT 
sold by the 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY (LIMITED), LONDOS § 


Of all Druggists and Mineral Water Dealers. Ll 
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i ancl 
sMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


coMPLETION OF THE UNIFORM EDITION 
OF ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. 


Ready this day, with a Portrait of Mr. Browning, crown 8vo, 5s. 

1 XVI.—FERISHTAH’S FANCIES, and PARLEYINGS with 
* mw CERTAIN PEOPLE of IMPORTANCE in THEIR DAY. 
comprising 16 Volumes, each sold separately, price 5s. It con- 
BROWNING at Different Periods of Life, ania 
few Illustrations. 
Prospectus on application. 


js Kdition, 
Sa Portraits of Mr. 


FOR AN ARTICLE ON THE 


CURIOSITIES OF LEPERDOM 
gee the August Number of the ** CORNHILL MAGAZINE.” 
Now ready, 6d., New Series, No. 74. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for AUGUST, 
containing :—‘‘ The BURNT MILLION,” by James Payn, Author 
of “ By Proxy,” Sc. Chaps. 6-9—“ CURIOSITIES of LEPER- 

poM”—" The DUDDON VALE AS IT IS and IS TO BE” — 

« PATIENCE ?—“ MY ALBUM ”—“ GROUSE and PTAR- 

MIGAN”—And “ The COUNTY,” Chaps. 29-32. 


NEW VOLUMES of SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’S POPULAR TWO SHILLING 
and TWO SHILLING and SIXPENNY SERIES. 

Ready this day, fcap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s.; or cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

RICHARD CABLE, the Lightshipman. By the Author of 
“Mehalab,” “John Herring,” &c. 

Just published, fap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s.; or cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
UNDERCURRENTS. By the Author of ‘‘Molly Bawn,” 

“ Mrs, Geoffrey,” &c. 


The GAVEROCKS. By the Author of “Mehalah,” “ John 


Herring,’ &c. 
On August 26th, 
A LIFE’S MORNING. By George Gissing, Author of 


“Demos,” “*Thyrza,” &c. Feap, 8vo, pictorial boards, 2s. 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND HOLIDAY READING. 

*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to send, post-free on 
application, a copy of their Catalogue, containing a list of 1s,, 1s. 6d., 28., 28, 6d., 
3s, 6d., 5s,, and 6s, Popular Novels, together with a large number of Miscellaneous 


Works, 
Among the Authors whose works ave comprised in the Populay Novel Series are 


the following :—The Author of “ Molly Bawn,” the Author of * John Herring,” 
James Payn, W. E. Norris, Hamilton Aidé, Anthony Trollope, Mrs. Gaskell, Wilkie 
Collins, Holme Lee, the Bronté Sisters, &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


“SCRIBNER’S 
| MAGAZINE, 


AUGUST, 1889. 





ConTENTS, 

Texxyson. Frontispiece. From a Photograph taken in 1888 by Barraud, London. 
Form in Lawn Tennis, James Dwight, M.D. Fully Illustrated, 
Tae MasTteR OF BALLANTRAE—X. Robert Louis Stevenson. (Begun in 

November, 1888—to be continued), Illustration by William Hole. 
TaRPON-FISHING IN FLORIDA. Robert Grant. With Illustrations. 
Memories, Brander Matthews 
Nocturne. Louise Imogen Guiney. 
ELECTRICITY In LiaguTina. Henry Morton. 
A Pagan Incantation. H. H. Boyesen. 
How T0 Feep A RatLway. Benjamin Norton. 
Tur New Poverty. George Parsons Lathrop. 
A Monster or My Acquaintance. E, C, Martin. 
Tenxyson’s First Friant. Henry van Dyke. Illustrated, 
Tae Two Lockstry Hatis, T, R. Lounsbury. 


With Illustrations. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
FOR AUGUST. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 


Mr. GLADSTONE AND THE CIVILISED Worup. By Karl Blind. 
DownInG STREET AND AFRICA. By Joseph Thomson. 
Govnop’s Views OF ART AND ARTISTS. By Malle. de Bovet. 
Panis AS A FortRESS. (With Map.) 

Tue GREAT SERVIAN Festival. By J. D. Bourchier, 
GiorDANO Bruno. By Walter Pater. 

Portuguese BuLu-Fientine. By Oswald Crawfurd. 
Roger Bacon. By W. L, Courtney. 
THE Present Discontent IN Cyprus. By W. D. Hogarth. 
Mr. BrowninG IN A Passion. By Professor R, Y. Tyrrell. 
Some Trutus Aout Russia, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 





Just published, in stiff cover, with Map, price 1s.; by post, 1s. 2d. 


The CONDITION of DONEGAL. 


Letters Reprinted from the Ti mes, with Further Suggestions for the Improve- 
ment and Development of the Congested Districts of Ireland, and the Promo- 
tion of Railways, Fisheries, Emigration, &. By J. H. TuKe, 

London: W, RIDGWAY, Piccadilly; NATIONAL PRESS AGENCY, White- 


friars, Dublin: HODGES, FIGGIS, and CO. And all Booksellers, 





MACMILLAN AND CO.S NEW BOOKS. 
FATHER DAMIEN: a Journey from Cash- 


mere to his Home in Hawaii. By Epwarp Cuirrorp. Crown 8vo, 23. 6d. 
The Scotsman says :—‘‘ There is nothing more touching in the literature of 
fiction than Mr. Edward Clifford's simple description of the leper settlement.’”’ 


EDWARD FITZGERALD. 
LETTERS and LITERARY REMAINS of 


EDWARD FITZGERALD, Edited by W. Atpis Wricut, M.A., Vice- 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 3 ao Crown 8yo, 31s. 6d. oe SE 
Vol. I.—Letrers. Vol. II.—Eupuranor, Six Dramas From CaLpEeRon, THE 
Brirp PARLIAMENT, THE Two GENERALS. Vol. III.—Dramas FROM CALDERON. 
GREEK Dramas, Rusatyat oF OMAR Kuaryaw, &c. : 
The Atheneum says :—‘** At length, six years after Fitzgerald’s death, we have 
these three volumes, of which the last two contain nearly all that he ever printed, 
and the first some 350 letters from his pen, written between 1932 and 1883, to 
Frederic Tennyson, Bernard Barton, Archdeacon Allen, Professor Cowell, 
Professor Norton, W. B. Donne, Samuel Lawrence, Mr. J. R. Lowell, and twenty 
others...... They are, in their general tone, just as charming as all who knew their 
writer looked for them to be...... These show Fitzgerald as critic, philosoper, poet, 
and humourist.”’ 


NEW NOVEL by Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


A 
SANT’ ILARIO. By F. Marion Crawford, 


Author of “ With the Immortals,” “ Greifenstein,’” “ Paul Patoff,”’ ‘* Mr. 
Isaacs,” ‘‘ Dr, Claudius,” ‘* Marzio’s Crucifix,” &. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
[Ready August 2nd. 
COMPLETION of Sir GEORGE GROVE’S “ DICTIONARY of MUSIC.” 


DICTIONARY of MUSIC and MUSICIANS, 


A.D. 1450-1889. By Eminent Writers, English and Foreign. Edited b 
Sir GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L., Director of the Royal College of Music. Wit 
Illustrations, in 4 vols., 21s. each. 

An APPENDIX, Edited by J, A. Futter Marrianp, M.A., bringing the 
Work down to 1889. 8vo, 9s. 

*,* This Appendiaz, which forms part of Vol. IV., completes the Dict/onary. 
But a Full Index to the entire Work is in preparation, and will be presently 
published as a Separate Volume. 

The Saturday Review says :—‘*Sir George Grove’s Dictionary embraces the 
whole field of music, ancient and modern, the latest developments of contemporary 
art and criticism ; it is a chronicle of musicul activity to the most recent possible 
fact or event of recorded moment in the world of music...... A mere survey of the 
Appendix sufficiently indicates how notable is its relation to the body of the 
Dictionary, and how far it departs from the character common to such 
supplements. 

By the Right Rev. the BISHOP of DURHAM. 
Essays on the Work Entitled 


“SUPERNATURAL RELIGION.” By the 


Right Rev. J. B. Ligurroor, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Bishop of Durham, &. 
Reprinted from the Contemporary Review, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


REDERICK DENISON MAURICE. 


LESSONS of HOPE: Readings from the 


Works of FrEDERICEK DENISON Maurice, Selected by the Rev, J. LLEWELYN 
Davies, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


FELLOWSHIP: Letters addressed to my 


Sister-Mourners. By Lady Eastiake. Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
NEW and THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION. 


A HISTORY of the BOOK of COMMON 


PRAYER; with a Rationale of its Offices, By the Rev. Francis Procter, 
M.A. Eighteenth Edition, Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY THEOLOGICAL CLASS-BOOKS.—NEW VOLUME. 


An INTRODUCTION to the CREEDS. By 


the Rev. G. F, Mactear, D.D., Warden of St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury, 
Hon. Canon of Canterbury, and late Head-Master of King’s College School, 
London, Author of ‘‘ A Class-Book of Old Testament History,” ‘* A Class- 
Book of New Testament History,” &c. 18mo, 2s. 6d. 


BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
MACMILLAN’S 3s. 6d. NOVELS. 


ROBBERY UNDER ARMS: a Story of Life and 
Adventure in the Bush and in the Goldfields of Australia. By Rot¥ BOLDRE- 
woop. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 

SCHWARTZ. By D. Christie Murray. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

NEIGHBOURS on the GREEN. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

rown Sv0, os. ° 

The WEAKER VESSEL. By D. Christie Murray. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

JOYCE. By Mrs. Oliphant. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

CRESSY. By Bret Harte. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

WESSEX TALES: Strange, Lively, and Common- 
place. By THomas Harpy, Author of “The Woodlanders,” &e. Cr. 8vo, 38. 6d. 

A LONDON LIFE. By Henry James. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

MISS BRETHERTON. By Mrs. Humphry Ward, 


Author of “ Robert Elsmere.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
REUBEN SACHS. By Amy Levy. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
*,* Other Volumes to follow. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


Price ls., No. 358, for AUGUST, contains :— 
1, Maroonep. By W. Clark Russell. Chapters 28-30, 
2, Witt1am Cowrer, By J.C. Bailey, 
3. CuecuiIna. By Mrs. Brotherton. 
4, A MoperN NOVELIST. 
5. In Maceponta, By D. G. Hogarth. 
. ORLANDO BripGmMan Hyman. By “ An Old Pupil.” 
. To Lorp Tennyson. By the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley. 
8. Hippotytus VEtLED. By Walter Pater. 
9, KrrstrEN. By Mrs, Oliphant. Chaps, 1-3, 


The English LMlustrated Magasine, 


Profusely Illustrated, price 6d., by post 8d., for AUGUST, contains :— 
1, Tot Carp Prayers. After Nicholas Maas, (Frontispiece.) 
2. Tue Better Man. By Arthur Paterson. 
3. Aston Hau. By Whitworth Wallis, F.S.A. With Illustrations. 
4, BILL BERESFORD AND HIS VicrorIa Cross. By Archibald Forbes. 


Illustrations. 

5. Sant’ Inarro. By F. Marion Crawford. 

6. Out-Door Paris. By Theodore Child. With Illustrations. 

7. CHARLES DICKENS AS AN EpiTor. With Introductory Notes by Charles 
Dickens, jun. ’ 

8. Er CazTera, By H. D. Traill. 


NID 


With 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOK 


3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


THE TENTS OF SHEM. 


By GRANT ALLEN, Author of “ Babylon,” ‘ This Mortal Coil,” &c. 


** This charming story...... The descriptions of Kabyle life and scenery are delightful, and some of the incidents are narrated with great dramatic Power. 
story full of freshness and beauty.”—Glasgow Herald, 














sm { 
———__ 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 9 Illustrations by A. Forestier, 6s. 


TO CALL HER MINE. 


By WALTER BESANT, Author of “All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 


“Three stories in one volume are often much better than one story iu three volumes. It is certain, at least, that few novels of the standard size make 80 gon 
ook as the three tales in ‘'To Call Her Mine,’ &c., by Mr. Walter Besant. In all the stories there is the mark of an accomplished hand, and of a mind that lpi 
sympathetically at life from many sides. The whole volume is heartily enjoyable.’’—Scotsman. 





3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


GUILDEROY. By OUIDA, Author of “ Under Two Flags,” ‘“‘ Moths,” &c. 


‘*As pure and graceful in sentiment, as close and happy in its descriptions of aristocratic life, as have been the various romances published during the ig 
thirty years by this gifted writer.”’— World, : 





———__ 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 


THIS MORTAL COIL. By GRANT ALLEN, Author of ‘ The Devil’s Die,” ‘ Philistia,” 4 


“‘ There is plenty of brilliant writing in the book, and a wealth of ingenious incident.’”’—Manchester Guardian, 
NEW NOVELS AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 
The KNIGHTS of the LION: a Romance of | NIKANOR. Translated from the French of Henry Grayqy, 


: . With 8 Full-Page Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 
+ agg nny Ry pag Ray Preface by the MARQUESS of IQUE, ‘* The eH ea 4 —— to many Soe > richness of its ‘iy 
“It is undoubtedly powerfal, and throws a vivid light upon the period with ey as Cy a ee ey ee ee 


which it deals......Those who like a work full of excitement, action, and intrigue, 
will go a long way before they find the equal of ‘The Knights of the Lion,’ es CHILDREN of TO-MORROW. By WILLIAM Sian, 
’ iJ e 





Academy. 

DR. RAMEAU. By Grorces Ounet, Author of “The | STRANGE SECRETS. Told by Percy Frrzcrry) 
Ironmaster,” &c. Translated by Mrs. CasHent Horry. With 9 Illustrations FLorence Marryat, JAMES Grant, Dutron Cook, and others, With § Dy 
by Emile Bayard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. trations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


“ Everything Ohnet writes is scholarly and unique, wholesomely realistic, and ‘The tales are of strong interest and good workmanship......The collediy 
poizitetios with life......The volume is delightfully illustrated, and Mrs, Cashel | makes a capital book for holiday reading. The most exacting reader willy) 
oey has made a perfect translation of a perfect novel.”— Whitehall Review. something to please him.’’—Scotsman. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


MR. STRANGER’S SEALED PACKET. By Hucu MacCou 


“Those who enjoy Jules Verne’s romances will feel themselves spell-bound by ‘ Mr. Stranger’s Sealed Packet.’ ’’—Glasgow Herald. 





A BOOK of STARTLING ADVENTURE. The NEW THAMES GUIDE. 
Square 8vo, pictorial cover, 33. 6d.; cloth, 4s. 6d, Post 8vo, picture cover, ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
FIFTY YEARS on the TRAIL: the Adventures of John | A NEW PICTORIAL HISTORY of the THAMES, from 
Y. Nelson, Scout, Guide, and Interpreter in the Wild West. By Harrinaton its Source Downwards. A Book for all Boating Men and for all Lovers 
O'REILLY. With over 100 Illustrations by Paul Frenzeny. the River. With 340 Illustrations. 





NEW SHILLING BOOKS AT EVERY BOOKSTALL. 


WAS SHE GOOD OR BAD?  “iittur cover, Is-; cloth, Ind 


DOLLY: aSketch. By Justin H. McCartuy, M.P. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, picture cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
THAT GIRL in BLACK: a Romance. By Mrs. Moteswortn, Author of “Herr Baby,” &c. Second Liitio 


Crown 8vo, picture cover, ls, ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


HOW the POOR LIVE; and HORRIBLE LONDON. By Greorce R. Sims. Crown 8vo, picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 


** A very interesting, and, indeed, an entertaining book.””—Scotsman, 





POETRY. 
The ASCENT of MAN. By Marui.ipe Buinp. Crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, cloth extra, 5s. 
SONGS of ADIEU. By Lord Henry Somerset. Small 4to, Japanese vellum, 6s. 
HARLEQUINADE: a Book of Verse. By Justin H. McCarruy, M.P. Small 4to, Japanese vellum, 83. 
BLACKBURN’S ART HANDBOOKS. 
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